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Announcing 


Our What- I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest 











Yes! The soc Offer is Still Open 


—Until September 1 5th —to send in your subscription of 5 oc for 5 big issues 


Abbott’ s 
New Serzal 
Heart's Desire 


She had known the glam- 
our of life—Aunt Marcia 
had—the glamour of being 
beautiful and wealthy and 
sought after; she knew, 
too, how one longed for the 
delicious thrill of adventure 
and romance when one was 
fifteen. So she wrote for 
Harriet to come to her to 
New York. New York! It 
would be different from 
Rose Ranch, from the 
orange trees and mother’s 





Her Girlhood in the Old South is 
what our dear Juliette Low tells us about in 
October, her birthday month—just the sort 
of a story-book growing-up time as by rights 
belongs to the Founder of the Girl Scouts. 


Becky Beats the Drum— Another Becky 
story by Constance Lindsay Skinner. And 
we'll tell you a secret. It’s the next to the 
last of the Becky stories, with all the mystery 
of Rodney and De Quindre on the thrilling 
edge of being solved. 


The Girls Who Won the Cooking 
Contest will be announced, too, and the 
best recipes printed—such good things to 
eat that you will want to don an apron and 
rush to the kitchen. So many were good 
that the prizes almost ran out! 


Girl Scout Week—That comes in Oc- 
tober, too. What are we going to do about 
it? There will be no end of answers to that 
question, pictures of what other troops did 
last year—perhaps your own is among them 
—fresh ideas for this year. 
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flower beds, from scrimping 
and saving for the new 
washing machine. It would 
be a land of new adventure 

-of Heart's Desire—even 
though one left home with 
little misgivings, with 
father’s parting letter in 
one’s hand, and father’s 
husky voice ringing in one’s 
ears—"If you are unhappy 
there, where you're going, 
read it.” 


Ella of the Elephants—That is what 
they called her because her pet was a baby 
elephant. It’s a story of the circus in which 
you can almost smell the sawdust and the 
pink lemonade—and of a herd of elephants 
stampeded in a storm. 


The secret is out. The Secret Cargo 
ends in October. What was in the stolen 
packet? Who is Susan’s father? A last in- 
stallment that is as full of thrills as any in the 
story and that doesn’t solve the mystery 
until the last sentence. 


Hockey at Smith. Crisp fall days, and 
the call to get back into school games again; 
perhaps to make the team; perhaps to be get- 
ting in form for the college team later. You 
will not want to miss this story of how they 
play hockey at Smith. 


Good Looks, Good Clothes, Handi- 
craft—aAll the pages you look forward to 
each month. Hazel Rawson Cades will tell 
how to smarten up for Girl Scout Week; how 
to wear the uniform with dash and grace. 


rt Entered as second class matter August 11, 1922, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized November 17, 192 


Augusta Huiell Seaman 
in October 


and for Months and Months 


The new story is—of course you've guessed 
it—a mystery tale, in which the two of hearts 
holds the clue to the mystery. It is called 
Double Jump. And that is quite enough to give 
you something exciting to look for. 

But best of all, Mrs. Seaman is going to write 
more stories for us—The Luck of Wymberly for 
one—and others all through 1927. : 

Mrs. Seaman says her first literary effort was 
when she was eight. It was an essay on The Cat, 
and it’s opening sentence announced, “The Cat 
is a noble animal.” After that she says she 
wallowed in verse—atrocious, 
sentimental verse’’—she calls 
it, all of which is lost except 
one sample, The Friendship of 
Books, published when she 
was eighteen in the New York 
Times Book Review. The 
editor wrote her a very nice 
letter, over which she was so 
“set up” that she went about 
with her head in the clouds 
for a long time. 

But it was not until after 
she was married that she 
wrote her first story for pub- 
lication. It was The Long 
Night, a story for grown-ups; 
and she was completely 
bowled over when Robert H. 
Davis, the editor of Munsey 
Magazine, accepted it and 
asked for more. A year of 
writing for grown-ups followed, but Mrs. Sea- 
man had another idea in mind. 

The plots of two stories for young people had 
been simmering in her mind for a long time. And 
one day she set about writing them down. Both 
were accepted and she wrote more. But short 
stories were not always to satisfy her, for she had 
dreamed of writing a book. That first book 
was Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons, a story 
founded on the historic siege of Leyden. When 
a Cobbler Ruled the King, and Little Mamselle of 
the Wilderness followed. 

Then on a sudden inspiration one winter, she 
wrote her first mystery story, The Boarded Up 
House. The enthusiasm which this kind of 
story met caused her to write another next year, 
The Sapphire Signet. And from that moment 
her busy typewriter has known no rest. “We 
want more mystery stories,” boys and girls and 
grown-ups all over 
the world have called 
out to her. And 
since each yarn is 
more thrilling than 
the last, we all hope 
she keeps on for 
years and years. 

Mrs. Seaman's 
small daughter, Bobs, 
is her severest critic 
as well as her most 
ardent “fan. She 
always reads her 
mothers manuscripts © 
before they arrive at 
the editorial office! 





Augusta Huiell 
Seaman 





She always knows how 
the mystery comes out— 
“‘Bobs’’ Seaman 
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Official head- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS xc 





In Washing ton— 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


We want you to know 
that this store is official 
headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you 
come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, 
you will find a royal 
welcome. 


| THE HECHT Co. 


Washington, D. C. 











In Rochester— 


SCOUT APPAREL 
Headquarters are 
Located in the Shops 
of Youthful Fashions, 
on the Third Floor. 





B. Forman Company 





In Indianapolis-—- 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L.S. Ayres & Company 











By RALPH D. ELDRED 





“They are not hard to make,” says 
Ralph D. Eldred (who has just signed up 
again for a two-year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL). 

“We make them of the ends of box 
boards, or of boards as they come from 
the mill, rough-sawed and round-edged, 
with the bark on or off as the case may 
be,” he explained. “The seat or bottom 
board is about twelve inches wide and 
thirty-six inches long. The back rest is 
about ten inches wide, and the brace, 
four to six inches 
wide. The dimensions 
may be changed some- 
what to fit the boards 
on hand. I don’t use 
any one angle for the 
back, but make it a 7 = ; 
about what looks tacbrece to meet the 
easy. Get a friend plane of the back 
to experiment with rest; the other to 
you, if you're not ‘eet the seat 
sure. The upright should be sawed at 
the angle wished, then nailed directly 
down, or from the bottom up. Next, 
measure the length needed between the 
back rest and the seat. Cut the back 
brace this length, then slope off one end 
to meet the plane of the back rest; and 
the other, to meet the seat. Then nail 








the lower end down through the bottom 
board, and the upper end through the 
back rest, being careful that your nails 
do not come through. We think a seat 
is somewhat more attractive,’ Mr. El- 
dred concluded, “if the back end of the 
bottom board is rounded.” 





Make the back at any angle that is comfortable 








Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. Weare serv- 
ing Girl Scouts just as 
we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 


In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


whewoldan Sade 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 

















Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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THE EpitH MACY TRAINING CAMP 


will be open for Girl Scout Leaders and others interest- 
ed in becoming Girl Scout Leaders until 


OCTOBER 15th 


Practical courses in Troop Management, Nature Lore, 
Camp Craft, and courses for Local Directors will be 
given in the mornings. The afternoon program is 
elective, and you may swim, country dance, play 
games, hike, roam the woods, or just rest. 


LOCATION 


The Edith Macy Training Camp for Girl Scout Leaders, located 
in the heart of beautiful Westchester County, about 30 miles 
from New York City, is easily accessible by train or motor. 


Take express train from Grand Central Station, New York City, 
to Chappaqua. At the station you will find taxi drivers who 
know the way to Camp. 


Those who prefer to motor from the city will find excellent roads. 


Tuition and Board 
for all courses, $17.00 a week 


Saturday, August 28—Monday, September 6 


INNISFREE WEEK 
Conducted by Miss Louise M. Price 
(Repetition of Course June 21-30) 


Saturday, September 11—Saturday, September 25 


LOCAL DIRECTORS’ COURSE TROOP MANAGEMENT COURSE 
Conducted by Conducted by 
Mrs. Sibyl Gordon Newell Miss Elsa G. Becker 
(Repetition of Course June 21-July 5) (Repetition of Course May 17-31) 


NATURE COURSE 
Conducted by Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady 
(Repetition of Course May 17-31) 


Monday, September 27—Monday, October I11 


TROOP MANAGEMENT COURSE 
Conducted by Miss Elsa G. Becker 
(Repetition of Course May 17-31) 


MISS ELIN LINDBERG 
CAMP EDITH MACY Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


) STUDY AT HOME 


Unlimited opportunities in fas- 
cinating profession. Practical 
training by easy method. Period 
styles, color harmony, curtains, 
furniture arrangement and all 
fundamentals. _— establish- 
ed graduates. Courses conduct- 
ed = leading New York Deco- 
rators. Personal attention for all 


students. Send for booklet y-9, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madison Ave. New York City 











AN EDUCATION 
at the 
Louisville Conservatory 
of Music 


(Frederic A. Cowles, Director) 


Prepares for Success 


Special Cultural, Normal 
and Professional Courses 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, 
Organ, Orchestral Instruments 


Address JOHN L. GRUBER, Mgr. 
250 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 











Miss Harris’ Florida School 
OCTOBER to JUNE 
Boarding and Day-school Departments 


Complete foreign language and science 
departments 


Music, dancing, dramatic art 


Outdoor classes all winter, and swimming, boat- 
ing, golf, tennis 


Chaperoned parties from New York and Chicago 


1052 BRICKELL AVENUE 
Miami, Florida 


























HER EDUCATION 


A girl's education is the background on which 
her future life is built. Choose it with dis- 
crimination for thoroughness in scholarship and 
athletics as well as for pleasant anne. 
which make for happiness and health and the 
spirit of cooperation. 

THe American Girt will help you in your 
choice of winter schools and summer camps. 
Its columns can be d upon as @ re- 
liable source of information. 
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Along the Editor's Trail 


You—as an Editor of this Magazine 


WHENEVER I start to tell anyone 
which part of being Editor of Tue 
AMERICAN Gir- I like best, I become 
completely bewildered! I like your let- 
ters, I like your visits when you come to 
see me in the office of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, I like to see our authors and talk 
over with them the kinds of stories they 
are going to write—and I just can’t 
choose one part of it as being best! 

But there is one month of the year 
which always stands out in 
my mind as certainly one of 
the very best—and that is 
the month when you write 
your letters and vote in our 
big What-I-Wish-in-my- 
Magazine Contest, telling 
me what you have liked best 
in the magazine Juring the 
past year, and what you have 
not liked (and I always ap- 
preciate more than I can say 
your frankness in saying 
Is this girl what you have not liked). 
= ne And here too you give me 
ballot? your suggestions for other 

No! kinds of pages which you 

have not found in the maga- 
zine but which you would like to have 
there. 

It doesn’t seem possible that the time 
has come again for our What-I-Wish 
Contest! But it has—and I am hoping 
that every girl who wrote a letter last 
year will do so again and that ever so 
many more girls will join in. We can- 
not have too many letters. If they come 
like the snowflakes, we shall fairly dance 
for joy—because that is how much we 
want hundreds and hundreds of 
them. For the more letters that 
come in, the better I shall know 
—the better Camille Davied will 
know—and all the others here in 





Tue AMERICAN Girt office will va 


know—just what kind of maga- 
zine girls all over the country 
really do want. Can you imagine 
sitting in the office of THE 
AMERICAN GirRL—with some of 
you away off in California or in 
Maine or in Texas—and trying 


were our Assistant Editors, writing to 
me, giving your suggestions for the mag- 
azine. How I do enjoy your letters, all 
through the year! But once a year, in 
order that all our new readers may know 
that they, too, are istant Editors, 
helping to make the magazine, we have 
this contest. : 

You have no idea how much we have 
used the letters that you wrote last year. 
Every issue of the magazine has been 

lanned with your requests in mind. 

hen the stories were chosen, not one 
was selected without someone’s saying, 
“The girls in the contest said they liked 
this kind” or, “Ever so many girls said 
they didn’t care for this kind.” Do you 
see? 

Last year I was especially pleased to 
receive so many letters that began some- 
thing like this: “I will tell you frankly 
that I do not care for stories of this 
kind. But I realize that a great 
many girls do—and so I would not 
say to leave them out of the maga- 
zine.” Or, “I do not like sev- 
eral pages—and I will tell you 
why, to help you because some 
other girls may think the same 
way.” Yes, THE AMERICAN GiRL 
is the magazine for all girls—girls 
who live in the city and in the 
towns and in the country—for 
girls who like to read and for girls 









Each year more girls are showing that 
they realize what it means to be an 
Assistant Editor, and they show it, by 
joining in this contest in the fall. So, be- 
cause your letters have come to be of 
such vital help, it has been decided this 
year to consider the three best letters as 
real contributions, paying for them as we 
do for the stories which well-known 
writers write for us. This is the reason 
that for the best letter, with its ballot, 
we shall pay fifty dollars; for the 
second best, twenty-five dollars, 
and for the third best, ten dollars. 

But greater than to have your 
letter judged as worthy of these 


~ three by our splendid judge, Pro- 


fessor Pitkin—greater than to have 
it published in the magazine—will 
be the thought that by writing it, 
you, yourself, will thus become an 
Editor, the thought that you have 
“helped make your own magazine. 


who like most of all to play games Js this girl Perhaps it will be your letter which 
—for girls who like to do all kinds going to Camille Davied will pick up—or 


of things. 


Jorget J—in the midst of some difficult 
some of the 


So all girls are important and Questions? ‘cision, saying, “Look—she says 


each girl is important. For after No! 


all—you are you—and it is very 
necessary for your Editor to know 
what you like. So please don’t 
say to yourself, “My opinion 
wouldn’t be worth anything. I 
guess I won’t vote or send in 
that letter.” Your opinion is very 
important—because it is yours 
and you are one of the readers 
of THe AMERICAN Girt. What 
you have to say on your ballot 
will be different from any other 
girl’s, because it is yours—and if 
you do not send it in, or write 


to decide what shall go into the This girl is your letter, we shall never have 
magazine each month to please 4° yo just that help for the magazine. 
you? to enter And because girls are so differ- 
We couldn’t do it at all—not pe ent in their likes, we shall want 
even for one issue—unless you Yes! many kinds of stories and pages. 


she enjoys this kind of story.” 

Before this month’s Editor’s 
Trail winds homeward, I must add one 
more thing! Be sure to read ail the con- 
ditions of the contest and to answer every 
part of the ballot, won’t you? Last year, 
when your letters were opened in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL office, we at once made 
two piles of them. In one pile we put 
those whose writers had done everything 
which the conditions of the contest men- 
tioned. Into the other pile, alas, went 
those letters whose writers had forgotten 
something. You can imagine how dis- 
tressed we were over this second pile. 

So I am hoping that this year there will 
be but one pile—all eligible to be consid- 
ered by our judge, Dr. Pitkin, because 
you, their writers, remembered every con- 
dition of the contest! 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 58 
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Little Things 


By JAMES STEPHENS 


Little things that run and quail 


And die in silence and despair; 


Little things that fight and fail 


And fall on sea and earth and air; 


All trapped and frightened little things, 


The mouse, the coney, hear our prayer: 





As we forgive those done to us, 


The lamb, the linnet, and the hare, 


Forgive us all our trespasses, 


Little creatures everywhere. 
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‘Come on out in the canoe with me,’’ she offered on an impulse. ‘‘The lake’s the only cool place there is’’ 


Eileen and the Golden Helen 


ILEEN 
CHASE and 
her mother 

sank down at the 
luncheon table with 
sighs of relief. They 
had just come to the 
big hotel beside Lake 
George, and it was 
a hot day. 

“What a mercy 
not to have anything 
to do but order cold 
things!” said Eileen, 
pushing her soft, short, dusky hair back from her face. . “It 
was a tiring trip up.” 

“Yes. I’m glad I haven’t to wait on the table!” said 
her mother as the girl in charge of it flitted up to them. 

The girl heard Mrs. Chase for she colored as she offered 
them the menu-card. She was about Eileen’s age—sixteen 
or so—and very pretty, with soft fair hair and blue eyes 


Widdemer, and the 


Illustrations by 





Eileen and Marcia—girls we'd adore to know 
—two new heroines by our own loved Margaret 


adventure that befell them in a lonely cabin 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


and a pink flushed 
skin. Her voice, as 
she took the orders, 
was pretty, too. 
“Now, Mother,” 
Eileen protested, 
seeing her mother’s 
eyes follow the girl, 
“next thing you'll 
be wanting to make 
her life happier!” 
For Mrs. Chase 
was that kind of per- 
son. She had an in- 
Sometimes Eileen 


strange and beautiful 


Frank Spradling 


curable interest in all human beings. 


and eighteen-year-old Ralph said that they were at least 
twenty years older than their mother in worldly wisdom. 
“You'll know her history for seven generations back by 
the time luncheon’s over,” Ralph teased, sitting down by 
them. He was always late for everything. 
“She is different from the others,” his mother insisted. 
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Ralph and Eileen lifted an eyebrow‘at each other. But it 
was true. Marcia—the girl had said her name was Marcia 
—seemed different from the rest of the girls. It was not 
only that she did her work quickly and well, and answered 
Mrs. Chase’s questions pleasantly and briefly. She was 
different in an indefinable, delicate way. 

“We won’t have to adopt her just yet,” said Ralph in 
a low tone to his sister, after the dessert. ‘“‘Let’s go ca- 
noeing. Our canoe’s been put here somewhere, I know.” 

Soon they forgot everything but the cool wind and the 
fun of paddling expertly across the deep blueness of the 
lake, and they did not get back till time to dress for din- 
ner. Eileen roomed with her mother. Mrs. Chase, all 
dressed but for slipping her gray georgette frock over her 
head, lay on the bed under the electric fan, which was 
tossing her soft, graying hair across her forehead. 

“Oh, you'll have to let me do your hair again, Mother 
dear,” Eileen cried, as she reached for her own blue 
kimona. : 

“T’ve found out all about Marcia,” said Mrs. Chase, 
ignoring hair and all, and beaming about it. 

“Well,” said Eileen resignedly. 

“She’s American. A nice family, I think—she just said 
they’d lived in the same place a long time. She’s sixteen 
and a half, just your age, Eily, and a senior in high school. 
She’s doing this so that she can save. She has a sister who 
isn’t well and can’t work this summer. She was a li- 
brarian till she was taken ill. Her last name is Allen.” 

“Why, Mother,” mocked Eileen, “what a small bag of 
facts! Don’t you even know if her ancestors fought in 
the Revolution ?” 

She shut herself in the bathroom before she could hear 
the answer, and began to run the water. 

“TI never though of asking her that,” her mother said, 
when, fresh and lovely in a soft white taffeta frock that 
brought out all her deep bright coloring, Eileen was ready 
to go down. Eileen made a little moan of mock exaspera- 
tion. 

But when Mrs. Chase asked, Marcia nodded. ‘Oh, 
yes. On both sides. My aunt is very interested in it. 
She’s a Regent or something,” she replied, and said no 
more except, “Or she was. She’s too old now.” 

After that Ralph and Eileen called Marcia the Princess 
Regent when they thought she didn’t hear them. But 
once she did. And after that none of Mrs. Chase’s kindly 
questions could elicit anything but monosyllables. But 
she waited on them perfectly, and took their tips with a 
politeness that certainly did not amount to any more cor- 
diality than necessary. 

“At least she doesn’t accept mother’s hints to go play 
with us,” Ralph pointed out to his sister one day, when 
Eileen had been more than usually satirical about Marcia’s 


princesshood. ‘It isn’t her fault that mother’s taken to 
her so.” 
“T know,” admitted Eileen. ‘But mother’s feeling is, 


I know, that as she and I are the only girls of the same 
age in the hotel, we ought to be friends. I like the older 
girls all right. They’re dears. But she doesn’t interest 
me. Oh, well—I’m going down to the village this after- 
noon with Miss Mason to see about stuff for those fancy 
costumes. Wouldn’t it be a joke if I got the prize?” 

“Gee, I suppose I have to dress up,” said Ralph. 

“Of course you do. Everybody does. The Princess 
Regent and her pals are let in on it, too, for I saw Mar- 
garet Brown sewing on something spangly on the wait- 
resses’ porch today.” 

“Maybe she’ll get the twenty-five dollars.” 

“Maggie? Maybe. She’s going as a fairy.” 

They both laughed, for good-hearted, solid Maggie 
wasn’t exactly fairy-build. 

“Better get back early.” 
She nodded, and they parted, Ralph to the tennis-court 






“I have to have you!"’ 
said the lady. “I'll give 
you anything in reason’’ 


ne and Eileen to find her friend, Miss 
Mason. 

It was three days later—a suf- 
focatingly hot day—that, on her 
way down to the canoe-landing, 
Eileen saw Marcia sitting against a tree, looking tired to 
death. The waitresses had time off from half-past two to 
four, if luncheon was over in time. 

Eileen’s heart, never as hard as she made it out to be, 
was touched. The girl looked so white and weary, and 
there wasn’t a thing for her to do. 

“Come on out in the canoe with me,” she offered on an 
impulse. “The lake’s the only cool place there is.” 

Marcia hesitated. “Are you sure you want—?” 

“Of course!” Come along!” said Eileen heartily. 

Marcia rose. “I am dying of the heat. Thank you. 
Only I have to be back by four, you know.” 

“Sure, I’ll get you back. Can you paddle?” 

Marcia nodded, and picked up a paddle expertly. Eileen 
took the steering end, and they slid slowly from the shore. 

“This is lovely,” Marcia said. “They say it’s just as 
pretty all down the lake. Fifty miles. More like a little 
sea, really.” 

“T haven’t been all the way yet,” said Eileen. “How 
is your sister getting on?” she asked, more to make con- 
versation than anything else. 

“About the same,” Marcia answered dully. “She needs 
a lot more time. You see, it’s incipient tuberculosis.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” cried Eileen. “I’m awfully sorry. 
When do they think she can be well enough to go to work 
again?” 

“Not for some months.” 

“Can’t your aunt help?” 
Marcia shook her head. 
get along herself. 
it will last out.” 

Eileen instinctively felt that any offer of a loan from 
her mother or herself would be fruitless, what with that 
proud look on Marcia’s pretty blond face. She had never 
realized before that the lack of money could do such ter- 
rible things. Just these two girls—and one of them in 
danger of her life, because she might have to go back to 


“She has only just enough to 
Jessie had something saved. We hope 
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work too soon! 

“Oh, look at the 
sky!” Marcia said, 
breaking a silence. 
“Tt’s clouding over. 
Hadn’t we better 
turn around?” 


Eileen had never 
thought so fast in 
her life. The anger 
died out and a won- 
derful idea came in 


Eileen nodded, ite plese 
and tried to steer the 
canoe the other way. It had been 


so easy, so swift, before, that she had 
not realized how hard it would be 
against the current. They simply 
could not make the boat go back, and 
there was unquestionably a storm 
coming up—a black, sullen-looking 
storm. ‘They were miles from the 
hotel. 

“We'll have to let her drift ashore, 
and walk back,” Eileen panted. Mar- 
cia nodded, wasting no words as she 
tugged at her paddle. But drift 
ashore, even, they could not. The 
current swept them straight ahead. 
All they could do was to keep them- 
selves righted. 

“Oh, suppose we are drowned?” 
wailed Eileen. 

“We won’t be. We'll drift ashore 
when we come to a bend,” Marcia 
gasped resolutely, fighting harder. 

The two girls said no more. Their 
hair blown and drenched with the 
rain that was beginning to fall, 
breathless and flushed by the hard 
work of paddling, they were nearly 
exhausted when, a few minutes later, 
as Marcia had prophesied, they were 
whirled by the wind and current into 
a dip in the shore. It was steep, but 
they managed to scramble up a bank 
with the aid of creepers and roots. 
They had to abandon the canoe. 

“Thank goodness, here’s a path,” Eileen said. It was 
a narrow one, leading up a hill. They might come out on 
the Albany Post Road, or they might not find a road at 
all. A pine wood covered the hill-top. “The trees will 
be shelter, anyway,” Eileen said. 

But at the top of the hill they found that there was 
better shelter still. A little cabin stood there, and they 
gained its porch just in time to avoid a sheet of rain that 









was like a cloudburst. Eileen tried the door. 
Unlocked! Reckless by this time, the girls 
walked inside. 

“Candles!” Marcia cried, as a flash of light- 
ning showed the room to them. “Candles and 
matches!” 

She darted to the stand where she had seen 
the candle and lighted it. Its light showed 
them two more on a mantel; and a room fur- 
nished in a picturesque Indian fashion that 
was not in the least crude, er suggestive of 
being in the wilds. 

“We must be near the road,” she said with 
relief. 

“And there’s firewood,” Eileen said. The 
two girls fell to building a fire in a rough- 
cast fireplace without any more said. Soon 
it was going well, and they sat on the floor 
by it, drying themselves thankfully. “It’s 
like a house in a fairy-story,” she mused. 
“Let’s go upstairs, now we're thawed out, and see if the 
Three Bears are up there, or the Sleeping Beauty.” 

“Or some things in cans,” said Marcia practically. “The 
way it’s raining, we won’t get back to the hotel to-night. 
We'll miss tht masquerade. It’s too dark to find our way 
on foot, and goodness knows where the canoe is.” 

“Well, this is better than being on the lake.” 
(Continued on page 39) 
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ERRY ran out on the veranda that fronted the 
M ocean with the effect if not the intention of slam- 
ming the door behind her. Her cheeks were hot; 
the cool air struck them like a dash of water. It was a 
gusty morning vivid with sun. The deep blue water was 
alive with flashing bits of white, and gulls like flying white- 
caps sailed in the air. The wind flapped the gay orange 
and violet awnings on the cottages strung along the cliffs 
and brought the noise of the breakers straight into Merry’s 
ears. She ran down the path to meet it. It wasn’t bad 
to be alive on such a morning. She would forget unpleas- 
ant things—she could, she would. 

Merry half walked, half ran, a mile or more down the 
shore, leaving the cottages behind, having the sky and the 
water and the gulls to herself. Sometimes she clambered 
up on the rocks, sometimes she skirted the edge of the 
waves so closely that they dashed at her and she had to 
dash back, laughing aloud and waving her hand in triumph 
at their frustrafion as they retreated. It was good fun— 
Oh, the best! Diantha and Ellen Lou and Patricia might 
fume and be disagreeable if they pleased. She . 

did not care what they might or might not do— 
this was fun. 

She looked into all the hidden recesses, the 
narrow caves carved out by the persistent action 
of the waters, the sunny sheltered spots and soft 
sand couches that gave both retirement and the 
view. She wasn’t lonely, this solitary wisp of 
a girl with the quick movements, the wistful 
eyes, the freckles and the impish quirk to her 
mouth. But with a gnawing trouble 
inside her that she somehow couldn’t 
quite get rid of, she did think she 
would like to find again the taciturn, 
comfortable, middle-aged person she 
had come across once before on this 


Merry Bags the Lions 

















And makes a happy and 


wonderful discovery, as well 
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They stood, the two of them, hold- 
ing hands before the lovely picture 


beach, who was sunburned and indolent, and surely not 
anyone to be afraid of. Merry had a fancy that she liked 
the very things that Merry herself did. 

At length she spied the big faded cotton sun-umbrella 
set on the lee side of a wall of rock, and under it the fat 
cushion, the old brown sweater, the khaki shirt, the care- 
lessly knotted grayish hair, and the nice humorous face 
that so warmed and attracted Merry. It was not a face 
that “intrigued” (Di’s favorite word): it was not hand- 
some; the nose was a snub, even as Merry’s was, tanned 
and red, too, which did not seem to bother the lady; only 
her eyes seemed to see a great deal and understand as 
much. But how Ellen Lou would scorn her sister for 
liking her; and how Diantha would moan again over her 
hopelessly plebian tastes; and how even Patsy’s small 
straight nose would lift! 

She was doing exactly nothing, which suited Merry, 
who would have told you she loathed people who must be 
doing something every minute, the ones who were dis- 
tinguished and ambitious and modern and worth know- 
ing! The lady with the sun-umbrella had a book 
with her usually, but Merry had never yet 
caught her reading it. The girl now paused 
shyly, received a smiling nod in answer to her 
unspoken question, and dropped down compan- 
ionably on the sand. Nothing was said for a 
long time. The older person resumed her 
contented contemplation of three white 
sails on the horizon line, and Merry re- 
moved her shoes and stockings and basked 
luxuriously. 

“You know I’m Merry Hopewell. I’d 
like to know what to call you. Would 
you mind telling me?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

= “T’ve a middle name I’ve always 
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liked—Honoria. Call me that,” 
the middle-aged body said 
dreamily. 

Merry considered. Her 
mouth quirked. “I'd like to, 
of course, but I suppose I 
mustn’t. Would Miss Honoria 
do?” ‘That settled, there was 
silence again. Merry watched 
the snowy breast of a gull that 
was flying low, and all at once a 
tear brimmed over and rolled 
down. Her friend saw it, but 
said nothing. It was generally 
by saying nothing at the proper 
time that she learned all she 
wished to know. 

Merry held up four fingers 
for her to see, and counted 
drearily. “One—two—three— 
four! That’s my family. El- 
len Lou—Diantha—Patricia, 
who used to be Patsy—and 
Dad. I’ve fought with them all 
—in three days!” She looked 
sidewise to see if Miss Honoria 
was shocked—Merry was used 
to seeing people shocked by her 
directness—but there were no visible signs of disturbance. 

“Tongues or fists?” she inquired interestedly. She 
wanted to see Merry’s mouth quirk again and so she did. 

“Mercy! As if you’d need fists when you’ve got the flow 
of language our family has! But I could have really 
boxed Pat’s ears this morning when I saw the imp making 
eyes at herself in the glass. She’s the small one and has 
always been my girl—and now Di and Lou-are spoiling 
her. Making her think she might go into the movies and 
she only eleven! She’s smart as they make ’em—can ride 
and swim and dive better than any boy—but the movies/ 
Wouldn’t it sicken you!” 

“So Diantha and Ellen Lou are movie-struck, are they? 
Three in a family—that is bad.” 

“Oh, goodness, no! Nothing so ordinary as that. Di 
writes—and Ellen Lou has artistic gifts!” Merry’s voice 
told what she thought of both faculties. “I don’t know 
which can use up good paper faster!” 

“And you, my dear. What it is you want to do?” 

“What do J want to do?” The girl’s eyes widened. 
“You can’t think I want to do anything! If I’d thought 
you believed that of me, I wouldn’t have sat down beside 
you. I liked you because I saw at once that you are as 
incapable of doing things as I am!” 

“Thanks!” ‘The wrinkles around 
the nice observant eyes increased in num- 
ber. “It’s pleasant to be obscure and 
generally useless, isn’t it?” 

“It might be—it ought to be!” said 
Merry with energy. “But when you're 
trapped in a place like this—! Why 
didn’t I have foresight enough to know 
what the girls would be up to?” 

“What's the hidden treachery in El 
Nido? I thought it was the safest, most 
placid spot on the Pacific coast.” 

“Don’t you know—?”’ Merry in- 
quired with tragic emphasis—“Haven’t 
you ever heard that this town has the 
horrible reputation of being an artists’ 
and writers’ colony? I was just as in- I| 
nocent as you are, Miss Honoria. I 
thought of the surf and the lovely rocks 
and reefs and the sea air for Dad’s di- 






Diantha 








Merry brought back a long piece of feathery seaweed, holding it aloft and laughing 


gestion—poor dear, he’s had so much worry bringing up 
four daughters without a mother that his stomach isn’t 
what it should be—and all the time those base girls were 
planning to come just because it is this pernicious kind of 
colony! I’d rather be in a colony of ants! Why, Anna 
Carr, the famous painter, lives here and that terrible Mary 
Stone Weathers!” 

“Who is she?” asked Miss Honoria’s amused voice. 

“You perfect lamb—not to know! Why, Mary Stone 
Weathers writes novels and short stories; she’s a ‘best 
seller’, and Di is perishing to meet her. She sits up nights, 
scheming. I suppose she thinks that Mary Stone Weathers 
could tell her how to get on covers, too! Di’s only eigh- 
teen and a Sophomore at Milton College; but she’s one of 
the editors of the college magazine, and she’s had things 
printed. It has absolutely spoiled her. She goes around 
cultivating an inspired look. I think there ought to be a 
law against anyone under fifty-nine getting into print, on 
account of their families.” 

“Why exactly fifty-nine?” 

“Well, Dad’s fifty-eight, and I’m beginning to think that 
even he isn’t immune. I think there’s a worm of ambition 
eating at his bud. Do you suppose it’s catching? He’s 
always been so busy with the factory until last year that 
he was perfectly safe; but now that he has re- 
tired, with plenty of time on his hands as well 
as us—I just can’t be sure of anything! There 
are the most ominous signs. For instance, yes- 
terday I found him writing a letter to 
the editor of the El Nido Weekly Press, 
protesting against hunters shooting the 
seals. He wants ’em left to bark on the 
rocks. So do I! I agree perfectly, but 
with the horrible example of Di before 
me I will not let Dad see his name in 
print! That’s what he and I fought 
about. I won’t have Dad spoiled, and 
yet I’d like to see him happy, too. I 
don’t think he’s very happy now—he’s 
bored. Dad had an awfully good mind 
—TI mean not in just a business way, I 
think he would have liked to be scien- 
tific or something like that; only he 
never had a chance because he had to 
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make money for his family. I think families are an awful 
pity, don’t you, Miss Honoria?” 

“T never had one, but I’ve always thought they’d be 
rather nice.” 

“You simply don’t know what it feels like to have sis- 
ters that scorn you—that think in their hearts if not on 
their tongues that you’re nothing but a moron! Pat’s al- 
ways been my great comfort and support and now I can 
see that she’s going the same way as the others.” 

“Didn’t you ever notice, dear, that the things we par- 
ticularly dread don’t happen?” 

“There’s that pageant thing in prospect at the Commu- 
nity House that Di and Ellen Lou want to be in so ter- 
ribly—that will happen. And Ellen Lou is going to drag 
me to the Vine and Fig Tree this afternoon for tea—ask 
her if that won’t happen! It’s the place where smart 
people flock and she’s heard that Anna Carr is sometimes 
there. She doesn’t want to speak to her—she just wants 
to feast her eyes, and see what kind of smock she wears. 
Isn’t it silly?” 

“Where does little Pat come in?” 

Merry made a mirthful grimace. “I think the girls have 
her down on the bathing beach this minute, hoping that her 
fancy swimming and diving may attract the eye of some- 
body’s second cousin of somebody who has a film director 
in the family!” 

“At this point I suppose you may be said to exaggerate 
a little,” her friend commented, smiling. 

Merry nodded, her chin beginning to tremble ever so 
slightly. 

“Shall I tell you what I think?” said the comfortable, 
slow, humorous voice. “I think you have a secret, which 
you succeed in keeping from every one but a magician 
like me. What you say, my dear, is not at all what you 


think. You wish with all your heart that you had some 
talent, that. you could draw or write like your sisters. 
You make fun of them, but you admire them very much, 
and you are even in danger of letting yourself be touched 





by that meanest of feelings—jealousy.” She paused. 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Merry, and down her head went on 
her knees in a passion of sobs. 

Her companion let her cry a little—she thought it would 
do her good—and then leaned over and patted the shaking 
shoulders. “My dear,” she said gently, “I didn’t mean—” 

Merry straightened, trying to control her crying. The 
pitiful quirk her mouth made in the effort touched Miss 
Honoria more than the sobs. 

“I’m so ashamed,” she gasped. 
Di and Lou!” 

“Of course they are,” said Miss Honoria, still more 
gently. “You love and are proud of them—lI knew it all 
the time. And there is something you can do to make them 
proud of you; let’s discover what it is.” 

“Not one thing,” Merry declared, her eyes filling again. 
“Oh, Miss Honoria, I joke, but my heart is b-breaking!” 

“Well, don’t cry any more. See, there is someone com- 
ing along the beach.” ; 

Merry leaned forward with instant interest. ‘Oh, I’ve 
seen him before! Isn’t he dear and quaint with that curly 
white beard and awful old clothes? But what do you 
suppose he’s doing with a reading glass at the edge of the 
water?” 

“We'll ask him,” said Miss Honoria. “It’s Professor 
Stocking. He can tell us a lot, if he fancies us. Suppose 
we have a party! We'll bribe him with hot cocoa in my 
thermos bottle, and some sandwiches that may stretch, if 
you'll pretend to be not so very hungry.” 

Such a party! Merry had never enjoyed herself more. 
In preparing her provisions, Miss Honoria either be- 
lieved herself possessed of an incredibly capacious appetite, 
or she had really expected the second friend who strolled 
casually by the little group about the time the thermos 
bottle was opened, and was immediately invited to join 
them. 

Miss Honoria called her Nancy; she was long limbed 


(Continued on page 46) 


“They're wonderful— 
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Sometimes she'skirted the edge 
of the waves so closely that they 
dashed at her, and she had to dash 
? back, laughing at their frustration 
as they retreated 

































Do you like 
to jump? 
Throw the 
baseball? 
Or have you 
ever taken 
part in a 
Telegraphic 
Meet? The 
girls of 
Northwest- 
ern Univer- 
sity do tt all 











































Iris Boulton, who 
writes so enthusias- 
tically of track at 
her college, speaks 
from ber own experi- 
ence, for she is vice- 
president of the 
Women's Athletic 
Associationof North- 
western University, 








and is an all-around 





Sportswoman as one 
would imagine from 
her picture. We, too, 
may take a justifi- 
able pride in her, for 
she is a Girl Scout 
and Golden Eaglet 
of Evanston, Illinois 





Out tor Track at Northwestern 


ROUPS of girls were standing 
around a grass space that is sur- 
rounded by a black cinder path. 

Intently they were watching other girls in middies and 
bloomers who, with heads thrown back, were making a 
valiant effort to dash like the wind over the cinder bed. 

“I say, Marge,” called one of the on-lookers. ‘What 
events are you going to enter on Field Day?” 

“T don’t know yet,” replied Marge in a preoccupied man- 
ner, with her eyes glued on the freshman who was gradu- 
ally outdistancing the best athlete on the senior team. 
“Say, look at that freshie go!” 

“She certainly is covering the ground,” agreed Ginny 
Staples, enviously. “I wish I could get out there and try 
it. But I flunked the medical ‘ex.’ ” 

Margie whirled around in surprise. ‘Flunked the medi- 
cal examination—You?” No wonder she was surprised, 
for Ginny Staples’ reputation as an athlete preceded her 
into college. She was one of the best athletes who had 
ever attended her high school. And here she was, flunk- 
ing her medical examination, in her Freshman year. 

“That’s it,” said Ginny. “I was a simpleton ever to 
go onto three teams in one season. You just can’t go out 
for track and tennis and baseball practice and make all 
the teams and expect to go right on. Oh, the doctor says 
I’ll be all right in another year if I’m careful. But mean- 
while, it’s walking around the block for me!” 

“That’s a shame, Ginny,” said Marge, turning to join 
the group of girls now starting off toward the big gym- 
nasium. Athletes, would-be-athletes, and complete failures 


By IRIS BOULTON 


were tramping along together, panting, 
weary, and disheveled, but nevertheless 
bubbling with hope and enthusiasm of 
making the team for that year. 

“Miss Ross,” said a Sophomore to the coach, “can’t we 
start practising to-morrow on the events in which we want 
to specialize? I hate just jogging around the track a 
couple of times, dashing over the hurdles once, throwing 
the discus two or three times, hurling the baseball, hurlball 
and shot a few feet, with only ten or fifteen minutes left 
to practise the jumps, when it’s the jumps I’m interested 
in. My running broad jump is terrible, and I don’t seem 
to be able to make my feet coordinate in that hop-step-and- 
jump number.” 

Miss Ross smiled patiently. “Jane, you know we've 
discussed this whole thing, time and again. That general 
practice is just what you need to limber up your body for 
the jumps and develop your physical condition so that you 
won't have a few “charley horses” or pulled tendons and 
sprained ankles.” 

Jane was quiet for a few minutes, then said, “By the 
way, when do we elect our Class Managers?” 

As if in answer, Helen Thomas came running up. “Have 
all you girls signed up for the practicing you’ve done?” she 
asked. ‘I want to keep these class attendance records 
straight, so that I can turn them over to the class managers 


next week. The Juniors and Freshmen will elect their 
managers on Monday. ‘The Seniors and Sophs on Tues- 
day.” 


If you go to Northwestern University and cherish the de- 
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sire to take part in Field Day, you will be one of the girls 
out on the cinder track taking part in general practice and 
choosing the events in which you wish to specialize. North- 
western has an excellent system for running off its sports. 
The coaches are members of the Physical Education De- 
partment and are trained in their work. The “Head of 
Sport,” as she is called, is usually a senior girl who, through 
her leadership and ability in the sport of which she is 
elected head, assumes the responsibility for running off her 
sport. ‘That is, she is the executive of the sport. She sees 
that class managers are elected, training rules are kept, 
and apparatus is cared for. She aids in picking the class 
teams and the varsity, and, in general, 
she is a jack-of-all-trades in her sport 
season. She is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Women’s Athletic 
Association, which is the organization 
under which these interclass sports are 
run off. As her assistants, she has the 
class managers who check up on the at- 
tendance of individuals to class prac- 
tices and aid her in picking class squads, 
teams, and an honorary varsity. In 
all sports a girl is required to have a 
specified number of practices for both 
her squad and team membership. 

Three weeks after college opened, the 
coach, the head of sport, and the class 
managers were all gathered in the office 
of the coach. 

“Can’t we start picking the Fresh- 
man squad, Helen?” asked one, “It 
always takes longer than the others. 
We'll be here all night if we don’t 
hurry.” 

Miss Ross, Helen, and the “frosh” 
class manager started to pick the lucky few from a long 
list of prospects. ‘‘How about Kaye Law?” the manager 
suggested. ‘Don’t you think she ought to make the squad ? 
She’s been out to every practice. Of course, she isn’t an 
Olympic Champion or anything, but she certainly works 
hard enough at it. Did you see her practising the baseball 
throw yesterday? She perseveres if nothing else.” 

“She’ll be eligible anyway,” Helen replied. “She makes 
marvelous grades. She had something like straight ‘A’ last 
semester.” 

“That is one girl who has possibilities,” Miss Ross put 
in. “She takes her coaching well, and she’s improved a 
hundred per cent. since she started. If she keeps up she'll 
be winning the cup. As far as interest is concerned, she’s 
earned a place on the squad by that alone. Furthermore, 
she’s never been out for any sport before. They didn’t 
have track in the high school from which she came. Per- 
haps making the squad will further her interest in athletics. 





A good finish 


Let’s put her on.” The others agreed with her decision. 

Thus the good and bad points of each prospective mem- 
ber were gone over and finally all class lists were ready to 
be sent to the steel-hearted registrar to comply with the 
eligibility ruling which required each girl to have a ‘C’ 
average, before she could enter the meet. 

Squad practice was now going full tilt. The morning 
when the lists of girls chosen to represent their class were 
published in the Daily, the fortunate ones were early out on 
the field. Soon the coach blew her whistle. 

“Training rules are now in effect,” she announced. 
“The rules are not very drastic, but they call for a well 
regulated life. Here are the important 
ones: eight hours of sleep every night 
beginning before eleven o'clock; ab- 
stinence from sweets of all kinds be- 
tween meals—in fact, there shall be no 
eating between meals except fresh fruit 
and plain ice cream—only one cup of 
tea or coffee a day; try to avoid all 
fried foods and pastries; drink six 
glasses of water every day; and—well, 
you can get a printed copy of the rules 
for yourself from your class managers. 

“There are several other things that 
we must discuss before practice today,” 
she continued. “These first three weeks 
we've spent in just general practice for 
form, with everybody trying everything. 
By this time you all know what your 
best events are, and from now on you 
will choose the events you want to 
specialize in. There are, however, a 
few limitations. First of all, you are 
allowed to enter only three running or 
jumping events. This prevents a girl 
from overexerting herself in these more strenuous events, 
and gives more of us a chance to compete. 

“You all know it is more valuable to be a versatile ath- 
lete than a specialist, so divide your time equally among 
your best events. A girl who is good at both the track and 
field events is more essentially team material than a girl 
who is able only to sprint. ‘There are plenty of events for 
all of you. Forming the teams will bring about a cut 
in the squads of from ten to fifteen girls. There will be 
two entries in each event for every class so that consistent 
work and effort will count. 

“One thing more. We are using the point system in 
scoring at the field meets. This gives everybody a fair 
chance and helps those of us who aren’t stars to be of 
some value to our teams. Perhaps I should explain this 
system to some of you. During the squad practice we 
will find the average height, distance, or time that the girls 

(Continued on page 40) 
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EY Geawge, 
you gimme 
that blue mar- 


ble now!” 

“No-no! 
not yours!” 

“Tt is so mine,” 
Skooky McKee’s val- 
iant little voice shook, 
near to tears, “It 
b’longs to my Daddy 
—he found it. An’ 
you gotta give it to 
me. I'll tell Thelma 
on you, you naughty 
Indian!” These 
words were followed 
by a prodigious sniff, 
but a five-year-old 
boy musn’t really cry, 
you know. 

Mrs. McKee, sit- 
ting by the open win- 
dow in the living 
room of the ranch 
house, raised her eyes 
from the page of the 
paper - backed novel 


Mine, 
































































































































































It was only by flashing her lantern that Thelma 
could tell whether she was on the trail or not 






as fine-looking and as 
charming as any girl 
of seventeen could 
wish to be. Her fair 
vivid coloring, clear 
blue eyes and gleam- 
ing, wind-blown hair 
had earned for her 
the rather poetic name 
of Flame Light among 
her Indian neigh- 
bors in the reserva- 
tion at the foot of 
frowning Mount 
Wilson. 

And Thelma was 
a good friend to In- 
dians and ranchers 
alike for miles about. 
Their children had 
learned to regard the 
little tumbledown 
house on the neglect- 
ed McKee ranch as 
an unfailing source 
of such comfortable 
things as cookies, 











she was _ reading. 
“Thelma,” she called. 
Then, “Thelma,” a 
little querulously, 
“see what those two 
boys are quarreling 
about, will you? I 
declare, I don’t know 
what we are going to 
do with David Alger- 
non! He’s getting to 
be a regular little In- 
dian himself. And 
that awful name they 
call him — Skooky!” 

“Not nearly as ro- 
mantic as David Algernon, is it, mother dear?” The 
answer, accompanied by the sound of a girl’s laugh, and 
the vigorous slam of an oven door, came from the kitchen 
nearby. “Well,” the voice went on, “he’s got to play 
with somebody, dear, and there’s not another white child 
for miles since the Ebbitts moved away from the Mesa. 
Just a second, till I get this last pan of cookies in the 
oven, and I’ll see what the trouble is this time.” 

A moment later, Thelma McKee, brushing back the 
persistent wisps of curling red-gold hair that clung damply 
to her flushed cheeks, walked briskly through the living 
room, patted her mother’s shoulder in passing, and opened 
the outer door. The blaze of spring sunshine and the 
glorious rush of upland breeze that came whirling into 
the dingy room seemed wonderfully appropriate to this 
fine, vigorous mountain girl. For, in spite of shabby 
clothing and dreary surroundings, Thelma McKee was 


The Pitty Blue Beads 


Danger lurked on that trail, yet Thelma urged 
her pony into the black night—and adventure 


By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 
Illustrations by Ila McAfee 


— fairy stories, missing 
buttons and corncob 
dolls. If a favorite 
pony had cut himself 
on the barbed wire, 
Thelma was the first 
to hear of it, and to 
sympathize. Or if a 
school dress was to be 
made from some 
adult garment that 
had passed its first 
usefulness, Thelma 
could be counted on to 
suggest just the right 
way to go about it. 

And now, as she surveyed the two small boys—one 
fair and belligerent, the other dark and sullen—glaring 
at each other like young cockerels, Thelma could hardly 
keep from smiling and spoiling the severe expression which 
the occasion called for. George Washington Nightshade, 
the little Indian boy, was holding with grim strength to 
some cherished object, and Skooky, breathing hard, was 
trying his best to wrest it away from him. 

“Boys, come here, both of you. Come here to me, this 
minute,” cried Thelma, and the two little chaps trotted 
obediently across the yard, and stood before her. 

“Whatever are you quarreling about, Skooky?” his big 
sister scolded. ‘Don’t you know George is a good friend 
of yours? He wouldn’t take anything that belonged to 
you. Would you, George?” 

“No. Not,” said George, briefly. 

“Yes, but he’s got one of Daddy’s pitty blue beads, and 
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he’s using it for a marble,” complained the aggrieved 
Skooky. “Show it to her,” he commanded, and George 
dropped the object of contention into Thelma’s hand. 

“Why, Skooky darling, it is,’ Thelma gasped, “it is 
like Daddy’s beads—only much larger! Oh, if it could be 
—Mother, come here,” she called, excitedly. 


Her mother rose reluctantly and came slowly to the’ 


door. “Now don’t go off on another wild goose chase, 
Thelma,” she cautioned. “Well, I declare, it is 


Wilson Mesa, surrounded with Indian and half-breed chil- 
dren of all degrees of dirtiness. Oh, if there were only 
some way to give him a better chance. And Dick, too! 
Thelma tried not to take too gloomy a view of their pros- 
pects, but when she thought of her fifteen-year-old brother 
Dick, once so full of ambition, now forced to work in the 
Vanadium Mine near Olden, and growing more tired and 
listless every day, she felt fairly desperate. 

It would not have 





like Daddy’s beads, though.” 
“Get them, Mother, and let’s see!” Thelma 
was fairly dancing with suspense. “Where did 


A new serial 


been so bad if they 
could have managed to 
sell some of the land 


you get this, George?” she cried. “Be a good lit- by that kept them poor. 
tle boy and tell me,” she begged. “Please.” But when she tried, she 
But the little face only grew more dark and Jane Abbott found that all the land 


sullen at the question, and the round head with 
its shock of shiny black hair shook stubbornly. 


next month 


her father had accumu- 
lated was counted as of 





Oh dear,” sighed Thelma, “I knew it would no value at all. Who 
be no use!” ig sae could would buy land so far 
Then Mrs. McKee came back, carrying a small H wins ~ from a railroad—land 
box which she opened carefully. There, resting on leart s h e where oil had been re- 
a bed of cotton, were five light blue beads, ir- te ” — peatedly sought and 
regular in shape, strung on an ancient thong of woulc & ; never found — land 


leather, and gleaming with a strange, jewel-like 
light in the brilliant sunshine. 

Thelma placed the larger bead beside them. 
Yes—it was of the same semi-transparent, gleam- 
ing blue, and its irregularly cut sides showed the 
same rough workmanship. 

“Mother,” half-whispered Thelma, “I believe 
—I know—they’re the same! You ask George 
where he found this one.” 


“Tell us George, please. And Thelma will 





That was what Harriet’s aunt— 
unknown and fascinating—asked 
her, when she took her from her 


member Jane Abbott's Laughing 
Last—one of the most popular 
serials we ever published? You will 
read this new story over and over 


without irrigation or 
gold or even fair graz- 


ing? N h 
> ing! o—tnhat was 
ranch home out into new and Satins and here they 
glamorous experiences. You re- — ax i. ie 
, 


dreary round of every- 
day tasks and just man- 
aging to wrest a meager 
living from their stony 
upland ranch property. 








give you a big cooky!” said Mrs. McKee coax- 

ingly. “Thelma, go get him a big one, with nice, hot raisins 
in it,” she added. But though George’s little nose wrinkled 
appreciatively, he only shook his head again. 

“Don’ remember,” he mumbled. “But maybe can get 
more,” he suggested hopefully, as Thelma reappeared with 
a plate of warm cookies in her hand. 

“Well, run along, then, and get more, you provoking 
little rascal,” Thelma laughed, giving each of the boys a 
big cooky. “But don’t go out of sight of the house, Skooky. 
And keep in the sun. It’s still cold in the shade, you know. 
Wait—come here and let me button up your coat. No, 
it won’t go together any more. I'll have to pin it. I'll use 
my beautiful ten cents store pin with the pink flowers on 

it. There! My, 


teasingly, “you’re 
growing so fast. 
Not a little baby 
any more, are 
you, Skooky ?” 
“Torse not,” 
boasted Skooky. 
“I’m a big boy 
now, an’ next 
year I'll be six, 
an’ go to school!” 
The two little 
fellows, friends 
again, ran off, 
hand in hand, to 
play beside the 
barns, and Thel- 
ma sighed. She 


pictured her lit- 
tle brother seated 
in that drafty, 
old-fashioned log 
schoolhouse on 





oh my,” she added . 


Most of the work 
around the place fell on Thelma’s shoulders. With Dick 
away all day, there was no one else to depend on, for their 
mother, always romantic and unpractical, had not been 


at all well in the three years that had followed her hus- 


band’s death. And so they had all grown to lean more 
and more on Thelma’s vigorous strength. 

The family had come to Wilson Mesa when Thelma was 
only three years old. She’ could just vaguely remember 
leaving a big city, which she now knew was Washington, 
D. C., and taking a long train ride across the country. Then 
there was a rough journey by stage coach through canyons 
and valleys to this upland ranch in southwestern Colorado. 
Mr. McKee had come to this wild place, sure that oil would 
be found. When that hope died, he was equally certain 
that an irrigation project, which would make the land im- 
measurably rich, would surely go through. So he bought 
land and more land with every cent he had. But neither 
dream ever came true. ‘Thoroughly discouraged, Mr. 
McKee had spent his time searching for gold in the wildest 
parts of his land, and especially in Dolores Canyon, a rocky 
cleft in the mountains about five miles from the ranch 
house. 

It was in this desolate canyon that he had been found 
dead, three years before. In his hand were five blue beads 
which Mrs. McKee now treasured so carefully. Where he 
had found them nobody knew. Thelma had always thought 
that in his prospecting for gold, he had come across some 
Indian treasure trove, and that in returning to tell them of 
his discovery he had fallen from some rocky height of the 
canyon wall and had been killed. But though she had 
hunted the canyon over, she had never found anything 
that would give her the slightest clue to her father’s move- 
ments on that last day. 

And what with getting up at daylight to milk the cow 
and prepare breakfast, then putting up a lunch for Dick, 
tending the garden and feeding the six squealing little pigs, 
besides doing the thousand-and-one household tasks of 
everyday, Thelma didn’t have much time to speculate on 
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unknown treasures! She was too busy trying to keep the 
wolf from the door. And it wouldn’t have been natural for 
her to indulge in gloomy thoughts, either, even if she had 
had the time for it. Yet she wasn’t any impossible little 
Pollyanna—far from it! She was just a regular everyday 
girl, with a little more hard work than falls to the lot of 
most girls these days, but with such a fund of health and 
good spirits that most of her troubles had a way of vanish- 
ing into thin air. before she got to them. 

There were lots of jolly things to think about and plan 
for, too. There were the big dances in the town hall at 
Olden, dances to which the ranchers and their families rode 
from miles around. There were rodeos, in which her cow- 
boy friends took part, and she could always look forward to 
a ride to the Lazy D ranch, “only ten miles’ away. A 
family of delightful English girls lived there, and many a 
happy day did Thelma spend in their company. So it was 
more for her brothers’ sake than for her own that she longed 
to leave this desolate part of the country. 

Her dream was to put the two boys through school, for 
she knew that Dick, given half a chance, would soon be 
able to take his share of the support of the family in a more 
congenial way than by the hard labor that was all a boy 
could find to do in this part of the world. Dick did try 
manfully to keep up with his studies even now, working 
with Thelma every evening under the old-fashioned student 
lamp, after the supper dishes had been cleared from the 
dining table. But try as he might, his head would soon be 
nodding, and the figures and words on the printed pages 
would jumble together before his sleepy eyes. A day of 
heavy manual toil in the keen mountain air is not exactly 
favorable to an evening of mental effort. So Dick usually 
stumbled off to bed, thoroughly discouraged, and Thelma 
feared the rough life he was now forced to lead would 
gradually make him lose all interest in his earlier ambition 
to become a great lawyer. But Thelma was not discouraged. 
She kept hoping and believing that a way out would be, 
must be found! 

And this bright March afternoon sped by as they all did. 
There was dinner to prepare, mending to do, and a dress 
for the next party at the Lazy D ranch to be conjured up 
somehow from the miscellaneous collection of old fineries 
in Mother McKee’s trunk. Before Thelma realized it, the 
early dusk was falling and Dick came whistling in after his 
five-mile ride home from the mine. Mrs. McKee, who al- 
ways grew more animated when Dick appeared, helped 
Thelma to set the dinner on the table. Then, suddenly, 
they all realized that little Skooky was missing—and had 
been ever since the early afternoon! 

A hurried search of corrals, sheds, and barnyard plainly 
revealed the fact that Skooky was nowhere on the ranch. 

“Now, Mother, don’t worry,” said Thelma, trying to 
sound more calm than she felt. ‘““We’ll start dinner without 
him, and then if he hasn’t come home Dick and I will ride 
over to the Indian camp. He surely went there with George 
this afternoon. Don’t you think that’s the best plan, Dick?” 


What with looking after Skooky and tending six 
squealing little pigs, Thelma hadn’t much time 
to speculate on unknown treasures 





“Of course,” Dick agreed heartily, although he looked a 
little pale under his tan. “‘No need for Mother to worry. 
We'll have the rascal back here in no time, Mims. So pass 
the dumplings, please, ma’am, and don’t look so scared.” 

But in spite of all their efforts to appear unconcerned, the 
meal was a hurried and anxious affair, and Thelma and 
Dick were both relieved to get away, to saddle their ponies, 
Beans and Pinto, for the quick gallop to the Indian camp. 

They found old Jerry Nightshade, George’s father, just 
starting out on his way to their house. He was looking for 
his little son, too, but not a muscle of his face betrayed his 
anxiety when he heard that neither little boy was to be 
found on the McKee ranch. 

“Him bad boy,” he grunted. “But he come back, all 
right. Been out all night before and come back in morning. 
But your Skooky too little for such Indian tricks,” he 
added gravely. 

“But George is only six years old, too, “Thelma pro- 
tested. “Aren’t you worried, Jerry?” 

“No, George all right,” said Jerry stolidly. “But me 
help you find Skooky. You get lanterns for now, then moon 
in two hours if storm stay away.” 

Thelma’s heart sank as she noticed the black clouds 
scurrying over the first pale stars of the evening sky. By 
the faint afterglow that followed the sunset, they could see 
each other’s faces dimly and Dick patted Thelma’s hand 
reassuringly. 

“You go ahead and get the lanterns, Sis, and try to calm 
mother,” he said. “Jerry and I will meet you back of the 
barns. He may find some way to trace the boys from there. 
And don’t get frightened even if it storms. Remember, 
George has a lot of Indian sense, and he will find shelter. 
Probably has, already.” 

“Him bad boy,” Jerry grunted again, but Thelma 
thought he sounded a little proud, too. 

Then followed hours of fruitless search—over rocks and 
down valleys—first exploring every nook and cranny of the 
McKee ranch, and then waking the scattered neighbors. 
All were eager to help but none had seen the boys that after- 
(Continued on page 44) 































“She’s on a N ewspaper’ 


We are likely to think that stands for romance, fascination and adventure; 
but the girl who would find her career in journalism must also face the handi- 
caps and humdrum routine which round out the picture 


than I care to humber, when 

I was a reporter on the staff 
of a leading city newspaper, it was my 
duty to sit at a telephone taking down 
from an out-of-town correspondent facts concerning a news 
“story,” which I was to write for next morning’s paper. 
There was a long delay in the course of my conversation, 
during which I had to “hold the wire” while waiting for 
the out-of-town correspondent to resume his report. Dur- 
ing this pause, there came from an adjoining booth, the 
murmur of a woman’s voice just barely audible. 

At first I paid no attention, being only conscious of the 
voice as a low murmur of sound. Then, because the par- 
tition was thin and my attention became more concentrated, 
I grew aware of what was being said. I could not help 
overhearing, although after a little while I deliberately 
turned my attention away, through a sense that I was 
overhearing something not intended for 
my ears, and indeed something too inti- 
mate for any outsider. For the woman in 
the adjoining booth was repeating, through 
her telephone, the Lord’s Prayer. Each 
petition was said distinctly and impres- 
sively. Then there would come a pause, 
and then before saying the next petition, 
she would say: “Yes, dear, that’s right; 
that’s good,” or, “No, dear, that’s not it 
exactly; now listen and pay attention” ; 
and the phrase would be repeated. The 
prayer had nearly run its course when my 
own conversation began again, and I lost 
the rest of what was being said in the ad- 
joining booth. 

But as I left the booth I met the wom- 
an who had been talking next door. Our 


= night now more years ago By MICHAEL WILLIAMS overheard her. I knew her very well; 
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< Th cial writer may interview : 
eyes met and she saw in a flash that I had ‘“ “aaa the exception of the stage or, nowadays, 





in fact, we were friends as well as 
fellow workers. She was one of the 
women reporters of the staff, and one 
of the best known newspaper women 
of her day, in that city. Her reputation was more than 
local, it was almost national. 

“I couldn’t get home tonight,” she said, with a strange 
little smile that I will never forget. “Something has hap- 
pened to keep me in the office until late. So, as I always 
do when this happens, I was just hearing my Jackie say 
his prayers before he goes to bed.” 

Jackie was her little boy, aged about ten, one of three 
children whom she had supported since the death of her 
husband. It was a flashlight thrown by a mere chance 
upon the circumstances of a newspaper woman’s life; that 
is, upon the circumstances of a married newspaper woman, 
who had children. I afterwards found out that there 
were a good many nights on which she 
could not get home to put the children to 
bed, and then the scene I had overheard 
would be repeated. 

When I was asked to write something 
about newspaper work as a career for 
girls, for THE AMERICAN Girt, that 
scene, long forgotten, came back into my 
mind. I do not know whether it is a 
symbol of the many difficulties and han- 
dicaps of the newspaper career for women; 
or whether it is a symbol of how those 
difficulties and handicaps are overcome by 
the right kind of woman in that career. 
Perhaps I will be able to make up my 
own mind about the matter before the end 
of this article. Let us see. 

There is no profession, with perhaps 
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Hollywood and the movie game, which exerts a stronger 
fascination than that of the newspaper business. When 
we are young, either boys or girls, we do not easily give 
up the atmosphere of romance which we hope will accom- 
pany us through life as part and parcel of any career that 
we may choose to adopt. At least I think that this is true 
of the exceptional boy or girl, perhaps particularly the 
girl. The ordinary idea of a reporter’s life held by those 
unfamiliar with the life itself is almost fantastic. It is a 
mental picture of a life of daily thrills, and what is even 
more enthralling, of nightly thrills. It is supposed to be 
a continual round of adventure. Reporters are thought of 
as a special class, ceaselessly dashing forth from busy and 
tumultuous editorial offices on all sorts of exciting missions. 
They are supposed to be admitted everywhere behind the 
scenes of all human happenings, especially the more sensa- 
tional and dramatic events. They are the confidants of 
presidents, cabinet ministers, governors, statesmen, poli- 
ticians, big business men, all the leaders of art, literature, 
science and the professions. They hunt in couples with 
the police and the official detectives in trailing murder mys- 
teries and crimes of all kinds. They know the secrets and 
the mysteries of great cities, of governments, revolutions 
and wars. Some of them become famous; all of them are 
supposed to be important and significant personalities. 
This, I say, is a fair picture of the average young per- 
son’s conception of the newspaper life. Here and there 
you find some thoughtful aspirants to whom the supposed 
glamour and adven- 
ture of the profes- 
sions are not its most 
important recommen- 
dations. They think 
of the newspaper life 
more in terms of 
“service.” They be- 
lieve in the ethical 
purpose of journalism. 
They know that jour- 
nalism is one of the 
most _ indispensable 
factors of modern civi- 
lization. It is the 
agency by which the 
public mind is kept 
informed as to the 
progress of the world, 
and by means of 
which public opinion is shaped, changed, or manipulated. 
They desire to take part in this work, and they look upon 
the work of reporting as a necessary and useful prelimi- 
nary step to the higher posts of journalism, those of the 
special writer, the editorial writer, the foreign correspon- 
dent, the political observer, or the chief managerial places. 
It is no wonder, then, that a procession of bright young 
men and women constantly wends its way toward the edi- 
torial offices throughout the country. Usually they know, 
although perhaps they do not fully realize, that journalism 
is among the least remunerative of all the great profes- 
sions. But whether the aspirant is moved by the spirit of 
romance and adventure, or by the higher spirit of dedicat- 
ing his or her life to public service, it remains true that 
money considerations are never the predominating ones. 





Smart sports events may be covered by 
the woman journalist 





The veteran in journalism cannot merely smile at the 
vision of the romantic youngster. In spite of the fact that 
years of actual work take away a good deal of its glamour, 
he knows it to be true that adventure and romance still 
form important parts of the newspaper career, even al- 
though modern commercialism and mechanism and business 
efficiency have taken away a large part of the delightful 
haphazard quality 
the newspaper life 
possessed a genera- 
tion ago. The other 
day, for example, I 
called at the office 
of the New York 
Times to pay a 
visit to a reporter 
whom I knew but 
had not seen for 
some months. The 
office boy came 
back with my card, 
remarking casual- 
ly, as if it was one 
of the most ordi- 
nary amnounce- 
ments possible: 
“Sorry, but Mr. 
So-and-So is not here today; he left yesterday to go to the 
North Pole on the Norge.” And so it goes. Bring to- 
gether a group of newspaper men, at any time, at any 
place, and let them start talking not merely about the gold- 
en days of yesterday, but of the day as it flies, and you 
will know for a certainty that the life of the average news- 
paper reporter and correspondent is truly one of varied 
and many adventures, full of human interest, 

And, of course, it is also quite true that newspapers, at 
least the better ones, do exert a necessary and, on the whole, 
beneficial influence on public opinion. The baser ones 
exert perhaps an even more profound influence, but of a 
distinctly dangerous or even evil kind. It is possibly true 
that the direct editorial influence of the newspaper has 
passed or is passing away. We no longer have more than 
a very few great outstanding editorial personalities, men 
or women whose individual views sway the public mind. 
Newspapers tend more and more to become indirect in their 
influence, exerting it more through suggestion than by di- 
rect statement of the editorial page. But it is still and 
must ‘continue to be one of the mightiest engines of all 
the complicated mechanism of democracy. And young wom- 
en who join its service because of this latter motive will un- 
doubtedly find a place the degree of which will be equiva- 
lent to their individual merits and ability. 

Nevertheless, I think newspaper work offers fewer 
opportunities today than a generation ago. Newspaper work 
during the last ten or fifteen years has become increasingly 
mechanical and specialized. ‘The ordinary routine news is 
supplied to most of the big newspapers by the local, state, 
or national agencies, and they depend less and less for such 
material upon the work of their own individual reporters. 
There are hundreds of men engaged by these agencies who 
never do more than one particular job. For example, one 
will be stationed at police headquarters. Another will be 
(Continued on page 54) 





Women reporters are usually given social 
assignments 








who would read them aright 


By CLARICE DETZER 
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See page 53 for what has happened so far in this story 
CHAPTER VIII 
A Mystery Still Unsolved 


USAN LAFITTE sat in a hickory chair in the big 

plain room of the Four Wind Island coast guard sta- 

tion and looked in astonishment at her father. She 
could hardly believe it true that he would actually refuse 
to tell her what she wanted to know. Yet refuse he had, 
pointedly. 

He had been pleasant enough. But he refused, as stub- 
born as a judge, to tell her what his business was in Michi- 
gan. He declined, unreasonably, to confide in her where 
he had been the night before, or how, if he were minding 
his own affairs peaceably, he had broken his collar bone. 

Susan shifted her feet angrily on the rubber mat. She 
would have cried over the whole affair a week before, and 
ended the unpleasantness by bursting across the room into 
her father’s arms. She could not do that now. It was 
no girl’s play, this time. 

She was under arrest, for something she hadn’t done 

. . and her father . . . he was under arrest too for 
something he hadn’t done! 

But what had he done? Why wouldn’t he tell her? 

“You'll have to trust me,” Robert Lafitte was saying. 
He looked glumly at the tall, narrow cupboards on the 
opposite wall, each of them numbered, one to six, to hold 
the tobacco and extra coats and boots of the six surfmen at 
the Four Wind station. Such furnishings would have 
interested Susan usually. ‘They were painted white, each 
with a black oblong panel about the knob to protect the 
paint from fingerprints. Correspondingly white everything 
in the room was, white and clean and nautical. She would 
have loved it ordinarily; even the government charts on 
the wall would have interested her, lithographs in saffron 
and blue of the nearby coasts. But now . . . she hated 
it now! “Father, tell me!” she insisted. 

“You know I would not lie to you,” Robert Lafitte said 
gravely. “I had nothing to do with stolen mail, and 1 
did not try to take a smelly fish boat from a pair of lying 
watermen. I . . . helped some men who are working for 
me drive off half a dozen prowlers last night, and I got this 
lame shoulder for my trouble.” 

“Where?” Sue wanted to know. Lafitte shook his head. 

“T would tell you, Susan,” he repeated, “if I thought it 


wise. As it is, I’ll explain everything when the sheriff 
comes. He will be a friend, after I’ve told him a few 
things. I wonder,” here he stopped again, and crossing 


the room, examined thoughtfully the small black bulletin 
board just inside the door, with written and typewritten 
orders pinned upon it, “I wonder if that mail that you 
two girls lost on the boat might not have been stolen be- 
cause there was a letter in it—” 


The Secret Cargo 


In which the lighthouse is cut off from the 
world, and Robert Lafitte has strange visi- 
tors. The tangled web of mystery grows 
even more knotted, with clues for those 





“What kind of letter?” Susan asked miserably. 

“A letter to Captain Weeks directing him to give me 
protection.” 

“Protection from what?” Susan demanded. 

The door opened and Captain Weeks stalked in. He 
paused a moment by the table, glancing at father and daugh- 
ter. He made as if to speak to them, cleared his throat, 
and stalked on. Robert Lafitte looked after him angrily. 

“T believe I am beginning to understand,” he said once 
more to Susan. 

Going to the window, he looked eastward, where the 
hills of Red Shoal humped up through the storm. 

“Father,” Susan began hesitantly, “we were up at mid- 
night, Ann and I. We've said nothing to anyone. But 
we heard an explosion, several of them. It was on Red 
Shoal, wasn’t it?” 

He looked at her curiously and smiled. 

“I wouldn’t say anything either, if I were you,” he 
cautioned. “Not till I’ve seen the sheriff.” 


CHAPTER IX 
A Cable Is Cut 


The storm, that had been growling up the coast, put 
on fresh exertions as the afternoon wore away. Beyond 
the Point, where the lighthouse poked up staunchly from 
the sand, great, white-capped rollers charged out of the 
northeast and thrashed against the pebbles of the beach. 
The distant horizon, sharp as a knife blade under the clean 
wind, showed neither spar nor sail. Skippers on the upper 
lakes had taken to the shelter of safe ports, nor would 
they venture into open water until the summer storm had 
lashed itself out. 

Dr. Bell, the physician from Cabbage Point, stood on the 
wet dock, pulling at his beard and watching the horizon, 
growling to himself that he must spend so much time away 
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‘Very well, Captain, but I’m merely warn- 
ing you. All I ask is that you let me get in 
touch with the county sheriff” 


from home. ‘There would be no 
crossing the lake that night, if the 
blow continued. He called his son 
George. 

“What’s going on here?” he 
asked in a big voice. 

The wind whooped into their 
ears. 

“You mean about the explo- 
sions ?” 

His father nodded. ‘“There’s 
something wrong with the story those fishermen tell,” he 
said. “I’d trust Harpoon Bales no further than I could 
throw a ten-ton anchor. Lafitte’s a gentleman, Son. A 
gentleman may have reasons for not telling the whole 
coast everything he knows. He’s not a ruffian.” 

“Did you tell Captain Weeks so?” George Bell ques- 
tioned. 

“I did,” the doctor answered, “and he blew me right 
into the water. There'll be trouble here before this af- 
fair’s finished, and when it comes, if more could come, I 
know just which end of the boat I’ll be sitting in!” 

Dark fell early, for the day had been harassed by storm. 
In the watch tower at the coast guard station the men on 
lookout for disaster on the lake eyed the horizon intently. 
Pummeling blasts buffeted the patrolman on the beach. 
The white glare of Four Wind light shone fixed and un- 
yielding in the face of the world blown loose. 

The windows of the coast guard station showed small 
yellow squares of radiance through the whooping murk 
of lake and shore. Susan Lafitte, as soon as she had eaten 
her supper at the lighthouse, ran back panting to join her 
father in the squad room. Ann’s own father, though 
grumbling on each step of the tower that his legs were 
about to break, was tending the light himself. Ann left 
him, as soon as she had done her supper dishes, and hurried 
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down to the station to join Susan and her father. 

The wind yanked at her as she ran, and flung her breath- 
less into the squad room door. Directly under the swing- 
ing kerosene lamp sat Dr. Bell, still pulling his beard and 
nodding his head. At one side, his face crimson with 
anger, stood Robert Lafitte, with his daughter on his arm. 
Young George Bell had planted himself half-way between 
them and his father. And against the opposite wall, talk- 
ing very rapidly, with his back to the panels as if ready to 
fight a multitude, stood Captain Weeks. 

“IT heard what you said!” he was shouting. “Who 
could help it when you come screaming it in my ear like a 
gull on a fish tug? I tell you that what with this weather, 
and my business . . . aye, they’s plenty to bother a life 
savin’ man such stormy days as this without pirates come 
snubberin’ around . . . I’ve had small chance to go call- 
ing the sheriff! No, sir, and I’ll thank you to keep your 
hands off that telephone. It’s for government business, it 
is!” 

“Very well, Captain, but I’m merely warning you!” re- 
plied Robert Lafitte. “I don’t ask to go ashore . 
know you’re a government officer. But I happen to know 
something too about the constitution of the United States. 
You've got either to charge me with some crime or release 
me. All I ask is that you let me get in touch with the 
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county sheriff down at Whitefish. . . .” He paused. 

“T tell you I’ll get in touch with him afore this night’s 
over, myself! Aye, right now I’ll get him!” 

Ann saw the two injured fishermen listening in the door 
that led from the squad room. She saw Harpoon Bales 
nudge Duck Ludlow. They liked not this talk of the 
sheriff, she suddenly guessed, liked it no more than she 
liked their ugly faces. She turned to watch Captain 
Weeks. 

The life saving station was equipped with two telephones, 
both connected with the same submarine cable running to 
the mainland. One of these was in the watch tower on 
the beach, where the guardsman on duty could have it 
always close at hand. The other, an old-fashioned box 
instrument, hung upon the wall of the squad room near the 
door. 

Captain Weeks twisted the crank angrily. He took 
down the receiver with a jerk and listened half a minute 
before he turned scowling toward the room. All talk had 
ceased. Dr. Bell frowned, Robert Lafitte pursed up his 
lips, the men of the crew leaned back in their chairs and 
breathed hard. 

A second time the captain twisted the bell crank. And 
a third. Then he exclaimed roughly. ‘That line’s dead,” 
he complained. ‘Nelson,’ he called one of his guardsmen. 
“Run to the tower, see if you can get mainland from that 
*phone.” 

He glowered at Robert Lafitte and then at Susan, as 
if he blamed them both because the telephone did not work. 
In a moment Nelson was back, panting. 

“That phone’s dead, too!” he reported shortly. 

Captain Weeks set his face into a black and sullen mood. 
He had no words for two minutes, good or bad, for anyone. 
At the end of that time, Dr. Bell stretched his arms, 
pulled his beard thoughtfully, and said that at least this 
was one night he could go to bed early and know that he 
would not be awakened before dawn. 

Susan and Ann crossed the sand to the lighthouse di- 
rectly after that and 
let themselves in quiet- 
ly. The wind, which 
had whooped like a 
maniac at nine o’clock, 
became quieter as the 
night wore on, Long 
before daylight, it 
dropped to a gentle 
hum, with only the 
voices of nervous 
waters on the rocky 
‘shore to remind the 
coast of its recent 
fury. 

Ann awakened ear- 
ly. Sleep had escaped 
her most of the night. 
She had thought anx- 
iously of the island 
mail, of the black 
treatment accorded 
her guest, of Captain 
Weeks and his will- 
ingness to pick a 
quarrel, of Susan’s 
father, whose business 
was so precious that 
he couldn’t even whis- 
per its name, of the 
demolished telephone 
service to the main- 
land. 

She sat straight up 


All stood about the 
severed cable 





in bed while thinking of the telephone. A thought, as 
mean as it was possible, had occurred to her. The tele- 
phone to the mainland did not work because someone had 
cut the cable. 

She slipped out quietly at daybreak, leaving Susan La- 
fitte in an exhausted sleep. The lake lay gray under a 
sombre sky. Her father had already turned off the light. 
From the blunt chimney of the life saving station wood 
smoke was sifting, and a slight mist, white as snow, hung 
close over the water, for the morning was chill. Bracken, 
sand grasses, and tufts of Michigan heather glistened with 
dew drops. There was a fresh, clean edge to the morning 
breeze as it cut in off the lake; Ann breathed deeply. 

She glanced north, and in that direction saw the coast 
guardsman trudging on patrol. She wished no conver- 
sation; besides, a gossipping patrolman would interfere 
with what she wanted to find out, She turned south past 
the coast guard station, with its white boathouses, toward 
the Point at the end of the harbor. Across the smooth 
water of the bay she could see the sleepy houses of the fish- 
ermen, with the early sunlight reflecting on their wet roofs. 

She had passed both the boathouses and the watch tower 
when she came upon the evidence she expected. Here, 
twenty yards from the water, the submarine telephone 
ducked underground for its plunge to the deep, dark bot- 
tom of the lake. In heavily insulated cable it dropped 
from a tripod into the loose sand, surrounded by a thick, 
waterproof metal covering. 

Just where it met the sand the cable had been cut off 
short, as if with an ax. Through metal cover, rubber 
insulating, and double strand wire, one powerful slash had 
parted the cable, had cut Four Wind Island off from the 
mainland, had added another chapter to the mystery of 
the past few days. 

Ann dropped to her knees. She took the cold, damp 
pipe up in her fingers. It was heavy to lift, heavier than 
she had expected. She was examining the wire strands 
when a footstep crunched in the sand behind her. 

Ann whirled about. 
Robert Lafitte, Su- 
san’s father, hands in 
his pockets and a 
white muffler around 
his neck, was striding 
toward her along the 
wash. He wore an 
oilskin jacket, thrown 
loosely across his 
shoulders, and carried 
his arm in a white 
sling. His face was 
pinched, as if he had 
slept little, and had 
suffered much pain. 

“Good morning, 
Miss Anderson,” he 


began. Then he 
glanced at the cable. 
“What? Isay... 


this is the telephone ?” 
Ann nodded. She 
liked Susan’s father 
. still she wished 
heartily that he had 
stayed peaceably in 
bed and not come out 
to hunt evidence. That 
was her own private 
and_ individual job 
this morning, and she 
needed no assistance, 


(Cont. on page 43) 
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walking down the 


Brave Girls Who Saw it Through 






down the road attracted 


| Race yourself “Something ought to be done about or!” of some men _ running 


street on your way How often we Say that, ana how seldom her attention. She ran to 


home. You see a crowd 


the window. To her hor- 


gathered. An accident! We do the thing ourselves. Here @ré ror she saw flames and 


Your first impulse to run 
over and find out about 
it may be just curiosity. 


stories of girls who did 


great clouds of black 
smoke rising from one of 
her neighbor’s houses. 


Or it may be genuine in- By LEONORA DE LIMA ANDREWS Those men were evidently 


terest and desire to be 
helpful. Every day some 

little instance crops up that offers 
us an opportunity for service. 
Count them up, today, and see 
how often you murmur, “Some- 
one ought to do something about 
so-and-so.” . . . and how many 
times you go out of your way to 
help! 

Sometimes the simplest bit of 
thoughtfulness may be of great 
value. Tillie Ouzer, a thirteen- 
year-old Girl Scout who lives in 
Rochester, N. Y., did not have to 
go very greatly out of her way to 
win the grateful appreciation of 
her neighbors, 

One afternoon last winter Til- 
lie was walking down Merrimac 
Street to her home. She noticed 
something gleaming brightly. The 
end of an electric wire lay exposed 
on the sidewalk! Tillie realized 
that many of the smaller children 
would pass soon; and that the 
bright copper wire would attract 
them, as it had her. She had just 
begun her study of electricity in 
school, but she needed no advanced 
course to tell her that electric 
wires are dangerous playthings! 

Tillie rushed inside the house 
and called up the Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, to tell them of her 
discovery. Surely it was their work 
to attend to matters of this sort. 
The Trouble Department of the 
company took down her address, 
and promised to send a man to fix 
the wire. 

But Tillie was not content with 
this. She ran out in front of the 
house, and took her stand near the 
menacing wire, warning passersby 
of it until the service man arrived. 

The Gas and Electric Company so appreciated 
her thoughtfulness and quick action that they 
wrote her a letter and enclosed a check which, 
they said, was “not to pay you for duty well 
done, but as an expression of this company’s ap- 
preciation of your efforts to help maintain its 
service and prevent accidents to the public.” 

' Opportunities to “do something,” like the blue- 
bird, seem to seek many of us at home. So it 
happened also to Barbara Smith of Derby, New 
York, one winter day that she had planned to 
spend making cookies! 

She was busy in the kitchen when the shouts 





Adele James of Oak Park, Iil. 








going to help, and their 

call had been for others 
to join them. Cookies and every- 
thing else but a desire to help, left 
Barbara’s mind as she threw a coat 
about her shoulders and, in spite 
of her thin house slippers, rushed 
out into the snow. 

Have you ever seen a fire on a 
clear, cold day? The crispness of 
the air seems almost to feed the 
flames. The men were at work on 
the roof when Barbara got to the 
burning house. Without waiting 
to be told, she ran into the yard 
and started to pump the water 
tirelessly. The men on the roof 
did not stop for a minute, and 
Barbara’s steady stream of water 
did not fail them. But the cis- 
tern that fed the two main pumps 
went dry. The well, too, was ex- 
hausted. Only one pump remained 

. . only one chance to save the 
cottage. And this third pump was 
frozen! 

At home on her stove Barbara 
knew that there was a kettle of 
boiling water. If she could only 
get it in time to melt the ice that 
bound the pump! It seemed the 
only chance, and Barbara took it. 
With a shouted word of explana 
tion she ran through the snow 
drifts, across fields, to her own 
kitchen, and then, with the kettle 
in her hands, back to the fire. 

Hope of saving the house had 
almost been abandoned when she 
returned. But they had reckoned 
without the resourcefulness of this 
fifteen-year-old girl. The hot wa- 
ter thawed the pump, and by its 
released stream of water, the fire 
was quenched. Small wonder that 
the owner of the house said that 
without Barbara’s help his home would have 
been completely destroyed ! 

Sometimes it is difficult to know whether there 
is a real emergency to be met, or if someone is 
crying “Wolf, wolf!” 

The bathing beach at Delevan Lake, near Chi- 
cago, was crowded with swimmers, and spectators 
thronged the boardwalk along the shore. Some 
of the people were attracted by the antics of one 
small boy of twelve who was cutting up the most 
remarkable capers just about twenty feet from 
the shore. They all had seen him swimming in 
(Continued on page 50) 
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the senior play. 

Behind the scenes 
foresters and _ shep- 
herdesses were rushing 
about, remarking fran- 
tically: “Is my wig on 
straight ?”—“Oh, do fix my eyebrows,” and getting in the 
way of the president, who, like the man with the drums in 
the orchestra, was supposed to do everything that everybody 
else omitted. 

Gregory Hines, the president, was a tall, capable boy 
who usually kept his poise even when turmoil raged around 
him. However, when John Canton, the mechanic who was 
to manipulate the bird whistle, came hurrying up and an- 
nounced, “The blame thing’s broke!’ Gregory’s steady 
smile wavered. 

“Now, John, we’ve got to have it!” 

“Well, we have it, but it won’t warble,” lamented John. 


|: was the night of 
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She did not think of it in high-sounding terms—honor and generosity and 
standing by one’s own people were not in her mind—but one could not have 
acted otherwise who held to 


The Code of Honor of Azalea 


.By LAURA CLAYTON KING 


Silence while the two 
scowled at each other 
in concentrated medi- 
tation. 

“Please,” said a shy 
voice suddenly, “Bill 
Larraby’s got on the 
wrong costume and he won’t change.” 

Looking around, Gregory saw Azalea Benson, a junior 
whose reputation for quiet efficiency had made her the 
director’s choice to serve as wardrobe woman. Azalea was 
a slender, blue-eyed girl, very demure, and Gregory had 
barely spoken to her before rehearsals began. But on those 
occasions when they had conferred with the director, he had 
admired her quick comprehension. 

“Where’s Bill?” Gregory demanded. 

“In the dressing-room,” said Azalea. 

Gregory followed the slim figure to the dressing-room 
where it halted bofore the door. “He’s supposed to be a 
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Kf Far above them, on a ledge so narrow it 

Fi Fd seemed no one could find a foothold there, 

é f they could faintly discern a form, and 

f above it a second figure, clinging with both 

j hands to a sturdy young oak on the bank 
Fi 


mountaineer, and mountaineers don’t dress like that,” an- 
nounced Azalea. 

“How do you know?” was the challenge. 

The girl’s pale face flushed. For a second there was 
silence, then her head went up and she looked him straight 
in the eyes. “Because,” she said steadily, “I was brought 
up in the mountains.” 

From Coveville’s public square blue mountains were 
visible, and Gregory, who loved the out-of-doors, had often 
thought that some day he would go camping along those 
“back hill” neighbors. He had always believed that the 
mountain folk, however, were uncouth, ignorant creatures, 
and now to have Azalea tell him she was one of them was 
a great surprise. There was no trace of the “back hill” 
vernacular in her English, and Gregory, together with her 
other schoolmates, had always inferred that she came from 
some nearby farm. 

Suddenly a new thought darted into his mind—a 
veritable inspiration. “If you’ve lived all the time in the 
woods you must know some bird notes,” he cried, excitedly. 

ess | do.” 

“How many can you imitate?” 

“Most all I’ve heard.” 

“Saved! We won’t need the whistle.” 

Quickly he outlined for her the cues where the bird 
notes (off stage) were to lend atmosphere to a woodland 
scene. 

“Now then,” he demanded, “let’s hear an oriole.” 

Tilting back her head, her slender throat emitted a 
joyous riot of melody. 

“Now a mocking bird.” 

She gave a deft imitation. 

“Now a cardinal.” 

When she had finished, Gregory’s eyes were shining. 
“Great Scott, I didn’t know anybody in this school could 
do stunts like that!” he exclaimed. “You'll help us out 
tonight, won’t you?” 

She nodded, smiling. 


As Gregory opened the door to the boys’ dressing-room, 
he straightened his shoulders. “Bill’ll have to get out of 
that costume in a hurry and put on the one you told him 
to,” he announced. 

When the president came out again, he found Azalea in 
the wings softly trying over her repertoire. 

“She’s a nice kid,” he explained to Miss Moffat, director 
of the play, who was also a teacher of biology. Miss Mof- 
fat had been aware of this fact ever since Azalea’s freshman 
year when she had met the girl on the recreation field and 
had talked with her about the out-of-doors. 

That night, when the cue was given for the oriole, such 
a glory of sound rippled forth that the audience sat en- 
tranced, wondering if “those youngsters” had really cap- 
tured a bird and trained it to warble at just the right 
moment. But when this was followed by just the notes of a 
thrush, a meadow lark, and a mocking-bird, they decided 
that somebody behind the scenes had real talent. 

Hurrying back to the boys’ dressing-room after the last 
act, Gregory became suddenly aware of muffled sobs. For 
an instant he could not locate the sound, then he realized 
that it came from a small room, used for properties, which 
adjoined the corridor running along the back of the stage. 
Cautiously Gregory pushed wider the crack, and in the dim 


. moonlight, filtering in from a side window, he discerned a 


slender figure in a heap on a rustic bench, It was Azalea. 

“Are you—hurt?” faltered Gregory, valiant but un- 
comfortable. 

The girl’s head lifted abruptly. She cast a frightened 
glance in his direction, then looked away quickly. 

“No——, thank you.” 

“Well then—what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing!” whispered Azalea. 

“But you’re not crying over nothing.” 

“Nothing—you can help.” 

Something in her tone made him understand that she 
preferred to have it out with herself, so he backed toward 
the door. On the threshold he halted to say, “You were 
great tonight, Azalea—and I—we thank you.” Then he 
closed the door quickly so that other intruders might not 
stumble into this retreat. 

The senior class of the Coveville High School was an 
enterprising group, and the leader in initiative was Dilly 
Dudmore, only daughter of Horace Dudmore, owner of 
Dudmore’s Dry Goods Emporium. The play given the 
previous evening had been such a success that Dilly decided 
before breakfast that the seniors should have a picnic to 
celebrate. Promptly, then, she had a meeting called and 
told them just when and where. The class was in general 
good humor so they listened eagerly to Dilly’s plan. She 
suggested that they get a big wagon and “gypsy back 
through the mountains.” It was decided that they should 
go the following Saturday and that Miss Moffat should 
be asked to chaperon. Then Gregory stood up and cleared 
his throat. 

“Seems to me,” he said earnestly, “we ought to ask 
Azalea.” 

“But she’s a Junior,” objected Dilly. 

“Just the same she saved the day for the senior play.” 

“But if we let in an outsider like that, lots of others 
would expect to be invited,” Dilly protested. 

More than once Gregory had been forced to hold his 
point against Dilly’s pouts and protestations. “Anyhow I 
vote that Azalea go as our guest,” he persisted —remember- 
ing, too, those muffled sobs, the dejected little figure on the 
rustic bench, and hoping the picnic would help the trouble, 
whatever it was. 

With the exception of Dilly, the class backed Gregory 
and two invitations were extended. Miss Moffat promptly 
accepted, but Azalea, after thanking Gregory, said she 
would let him know later. 

That night, even after the grandfather clock in Cousin 
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The man held his hand out awkwardly, yet with quaint dignity. 


Emma’s hall had struck four, Azalea lay awake, thinking. 
When she had come down from “the hills” to continue the 
education begun in a log-cabin school, Cousin Emma had 
taken her in to board. In addition to the few dollars she 
paid weekly to cover food, Azalea had swept and scrubbed 
and sewed in return for the cupboard of a room she occu- 
pied over Cousin Emma’s kitchen. Despite this work, dur- 
ing spare moments here‘and there, she had studied so intel- 
ligently and intensively that she had done excellent class 
work. And how she had counted on being a senior! 

Three nights before the senior play had come the crush- 
ing blow. Cousin Emma had told her, “What with the 
price of food going higher and me wanting some hired help, 
looks like next year I’ll have to ask you for more pay, 
Zeely.” 

More pay! Cousin Emma’s lips had tightened into a 
thin, straight line. More pay. Azalea had written her 
father, telling him of her situation, asking desperately about 
his crops. A pitiful note had come back—the crops were 
not so good as last year. There wasn’t an extra dollar. 
In fact, there wouldn't be so much next year as there had 
been this. Azalea was sorry she had written at all. 

Over and over, her thoughts went their dreary round. 
How could she, herself, earn another cent with every min- 
ute filled, as it was? Yet what other way was there, in that 
little town, for her to find some other position and so to 
graduate with her class? 

It was the hopelessness of the situation, which she had 
mentioned to no one, that had swept over her at the end 
of the play when everyone else was so jubilant. And now 
this picnic plan reminded her even more cruelly that she 
did not have what Dilly and the other girls seemed to take 
for granted. She knew that the seniors were planning to 
go to the very region from which she herself had come. If 
they should meet her people ? 

She loved her Mammy and her Pappy dearly, and Betty 
and little Bud. But they were different, just as she had 











ah, 


“I’m glad ter meet Zeely’s friends,’’ he said simply 


been different those first days she had come down from the 
hills, saying little to anyone, listening a great deal, and 
practising in her own room to overcome the strangeness of 
her mountain dialect. If Dilly Dudmore should laugh at 
her people! No, it was better that she should not go 
tomorrow. 

Then suddenly she sat up in bed. Was she ashamed of 
them, her Mammy and her Pappy? Indeed not! They were 
as fine as Dilly’s parents, generous and loving, even though 
they were different. Of course, she would go to the picnic! 
And perhaps, up there in her mountains, she could think 
of a way to earn more money. If only she could. 

Winding along a dusty road between blue mountains, 
the wagon made its lumbering way, past singing brooks, 
fern-rimmed, on to a clearing flanked by huge pine trees. 

“Here’s a good place to stop!” exclaimed Dilly, and the 
others promptly agreed. It was almost noon and as every 
one was hungry, it was decided to have an early lunch. 

After lunch Dilly wanted to explore a ravine running 
along the creek, but the class voted to rest a while on the 
soft pine needles. They told stories and asked riddles and 
in this fashion several hours slipped away. Then Dilly 
began to clamor once more for her ravine expedition. 

“Oh no, Dilly—let’s go up the road.” 

“I’ve always wanted to see these back woods people!” 
John Canton said. “Now wecan hunt up some of their cabins.” 

“Great!” echoed one of the girls. 

“Oh, pooh!” said Dilly. 

“But, Dilly, why do you want to climb to the top of that 
precipice?” asked Jen Sedmore, a stout, good-natured girl 
who vastly preferred a roundabout road to the perpendicu- 
lar one. 

“Because I want to see if those low bushes up there are 
mountain laurel,” announced Dilly. 

“You want to go because you want to go and the rest of 
us don’t,” John Canton teased. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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A lean-to built of slabs by Gold- 
en Eaglets at ‘‘The Dismals’’ in 
Northwestern Alabama. One 
side is partially completed, and 
the roof boards are partially 
covered with roofing 


We Build an Adirondack Lean-to 


The joys of pioneer and craftsman are ours as we wield hammer and saw 


N ADIRONDACK lean-to is a 
comfortable and inexpensive shel- 
ter which any group of older Girl 

Scouts who are fairly skilful with saws, 
hammers, and axes can readily construct. 
A lean-to is always well ventilated and 
when placed so that prevailing winds do not drive directly 
into it, and supplied with an open fire-place in front, it 
makes delightfully comfortable headquarters for autumn, 
spring, or even winter hikes. If a Girl Scout troop could 
obtain a small camp site within a reasonable distance of 
its headquarters and then construct such a lean-to, it could 
be used the year around for week-end trips. Such a shelter 
could be built of material already on the camp site or of 
slabs or rough lumber. 

The typical Adirondack lean-to is built, except for the 
roof, entirely of logs. However, thoroughly satisfactory 
ones, especially for warmer regions, may be built of slabs. 

The photographs show a slab lean-to which several of us 
built last June at the Golden Eaglets’ Camp at “The Dis- 
mals” in northwestern Alabama. The rafters (which ran at 
right angles to the 
ridge in this in- 
stance) and frame 
were of small pine 
logs, the roof boards 
and bunk were of 
rough pine boards, 
and slabs were used 
for siding. It was 
covered with asphalt 
roofing. The total 
cost of the materials 
used, roofing, lumber 
and nails (the slabs 
were given to us and 
the posts cut on the 
site) was less than 


$6.00. As this lean- 


By FAY WELCH 


Photographs and designs 
by the author 


(Right) Putting on the roof and nailing the slabs on the side. A 


novel feature of this lean-to were the side shutters. 
were left open below the level of the bunk 
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to was designed for use in rather warm 
weather it was not sided down to the 
ground, and four of the slabs on either 
side were fastened together and then 
hinged so as to form shutters, thus assuring 
better ventilation. 

Lean-tos built for use in hot weather need not be sided 
all the way up to the roof if there is a considerable overhang 
to the eaves. In the north country they need to have roofs 
built not only to shed rain but also strong enough to sup- 


















port a load of snow as well. They 
should be sufficiently high in front so 
that one can enter without stooping. 
A sketch of a typical lean-to which 
the writer. helped build entirely of 
logs, except for the roof, is shown in 
figure I. This lean-to was about eight 
feet high at the ridge, ten feet wide, 
and other dimensions in proportion. 
The “filler” logs, A, B, C, D, etc., are 
the novel feature of this particular 


The sides (Continued on page 38) 








Lets Talk About Clothes 


KNOW a woman who spends 
I all her time getting girls- 

ready to go to school. She 
doesn’t exactly brush their coats 
and hand them their breakfasts, 
you understand, but, more than 
any other woman I happen to know, she is responsible 
for girls going to school in a well-dressed, well-groomed 
state. She’s what you.call a school clother consultant. 

In a sunny corner of a big New York department store, 
she has her bureau where you can go and get 
outfitted from underwear to pencil cases. 
you need a coat, she will show you what other 
girls are wearing and what she thinks would 
be nice for you. If you need a dress and don’t 
find there just the kind you like, all ready 
made, she'll help you pick out material and 
tell you how to make it. Hats, shoes, stock- 
ings, underwear, handkerchiefs properly 
marked, raincoats, umbrellas, party frocks and 
pocketbooks—there’s nothing you'll need that 
you can’t consult the bureau and find. I 
spent most of a morning consulting. 

Practically, of course, I’m much too old to 
go to school or at least to go to school in a 
sailor suit. But you can’t imagine how much 
pleasure I get from seeing you girls doing it. 
I’d thought, sadly, that sailor suits were out 
of style except for sailors and little boys, 
maybe. But this year there seems to be a real 
revival. Not only do you see regulation sailor 
suits, but also lots of dresses with little tricks 
copied from them. 

Wool jersey is, however, the prime favorite 
for school dresses. Several smart girls’ board- 
ing schools I know have adopted one-piece 
jersey dresses as the official uniform. The 
two-piece dress is good-looking, too, in jersey, 
with the skirt hung to a bodice top and the 
blouse in pull-over style. Detachable collars 
of piqué, linen, embroidered batiste, wash silk 
or checked gingham give a fresh look to these 
dresses, and most girls like to stick bright- 
colored handkerchiefs in their pockets. 

Jersey is one of the best wearing and least 
expensive materials for school dresses, but 
there are other good choices, too. I’ve seen 
several plaid or checked woolen dresses this 
year that I liked. And serge, twill, and 
wool crépe are all wearable and come in attractive colors. 

A winter coat for school should be light weight, durable, 
and warm. I like double-breasted boyish coats of chin- 
chilla in navy lined with red flannel, or brown lined with 
tan. These are made without fur collars and give you a 
chance to wear a bright wool or silk muffler folded over 
smartly underneath your coat collar. 

Your small felt hat or tam may match or harmonize 
with your coat or your dress—or preferably both. If 
your clothes are well-chosen they will all “go together.” 
But in case you are buying a hat to wear with a coat and 
dress that you already own, and some choice in matching 
must be made, I think it’s perhaps better, in winter, to 
match the hat to the coat. Neutral shades, such as tan or 
gray, may often be chosen to advantage, because they draw 
a costume together harmoniously. For example, a tan or 
beige hat may be selected to go with a brown coat, if you 
want to wear both with a henna dress, a green dress and 
a brown dress. Or a gray hat will go nicely with a col- 
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lection of clothes such as a blue 
coat, a blue dress, a black and red 
plaid dress; and a gray or blue 
jersey dress. 

Be sure your school hat is the 
kind that doesn’t muss easily or 
get shabby looking if you wear it hard and take it out in all 
kinds of weather. I like the soft felt hats with rolling or 
straight dropping brims, and perhaps a tiny bright feather 
stuck in the ribbon band at one side. I’m also devoted to vel- 
vet tams, which you can get in almost any color. 

Ribbed lisle stockings (wool in winter) 
and low-heel, sensible oxfords answer the 
footwear question, and gloves are of fabric or 
capeskin. 

In many boarding schools, the kind and 
amount of underwear is regulated, and it is 
always planned carefully, with laundry diffi- 
culties in mind. If you’re at home, and can 
choose your own, a knit vest, corset waist 
with garters, and bloomers and slip of ba- 
tiste or silky cotton fabric, make an excellent 
everyday outfit. And even if you’re living at 
home and going to day school, you'll find it 
saves on handkerchiefs, gloves, rubbers, etc., 
if you have them marked plainly. 

Which reminds me that I think any school 
outfit is made more valuable by the addition 
of a raincoat and rain hat. Have you seen 
the sets—rubberized coat, hat, and umbrella 
to match? They come in several lovely plain 
colors and in gay plaids. 

I think that’s all I have on my mind. Ex- 
cept, of course, that you'll be sure to remem- 
ber that caring for your school clothes counts 
enormously. You know, clean collars, neat 
hems, no spots, and a hanger for your frock, 
always, when you’re not wearing it. It’s 
amazing how much a 
little attention will add 
to the life and looks of 
clothes that get hard 
wear every day. 

It isn’t the initial ex- 
pense nearly so much 
as it is the daily care 
which keeps _ clothes 
going on and on, and 
looking forever fresh. 
Remember this when you envy the girl who looks nice. 
I’d be willing to wager that her clothes do not cost any 
more than yours do, and that she hasn’t a bit better chance 
of looking well than you have—if you want to cultivate it. 

Next month I’m going to talk more particularly about 
this very point as it touches you and your uniform. It has 
always seemed to me that a Girl Scout’s uniform ought to 
be beautifully worn and beautifully cared for, and I’ve 
wanted very much to say a few things on that subject. 
Things about uneven hems and twisted stockings. About 
what to do with your hat when you take it off, and what 
to do with your shoulder seams when you put them on. 

So, I’ve puckered my forehead and housecleaned my 
brain and thought of everything I could possibly think of, 
and written it down. And I hope you'll all read these ideas, 
and support the good movement for wearing the uniform 
well. After all, such a uniform not only makes the girl 
herself more attractive, but gives everyone who sees her a 
warmer feeling toward Girl Scouting. 


Green jersey in a par- 
ticularly leafy shade is 
used in this school 
dress. There is a collar 
of écru batiste and 
small twinkling but- 
tons and belt buckle 
of nickel. It is from 
B. Altman & Co. 























Beginning Your Mirror and You 


It saves trouble to think that good looks are handed down from the skv—but 


zt zsn't true. 


Watch this new page every month for beauty hints which 


every girl can put into practice 


HE girl who doesn’t make the 

| most of her allowance of good 

looks belongs in the days when 

it was considered good taste to scream 

at mice and swoon in the presence of 

a snake. The time has come for discarding our old 

way of thinking of beauty as something a girl either 

has or hasn’t, and that if she hasn’t it she may as 

well put on her little shawl and concentrate on be- 
ing noble. 

It’s safe to say that every girl has an allowance 
of good points just as she has a certain amount of 
pocket money. Some girls have more, some have 
less, but in any case we all try to make our allow- 
ance go as far as we can. Once in a while a Helen 
of Troy or a Cleopatra comes along with more than 
her share, but now we're thinking of the every-day 
sort of good looks which may not wreck empires 
but which have their uses. 

If we are really. to budget beauty as we budget 
the money we have to spend, we must get rid of 
that antiquated theory called the divine right of 
beauty, just as people over a hundred years ago 
rid their minds of the theory of the divine right of 
kings. It’s really a lazy sort of theory. It saves us a lot 
of trouble to think that good looks are handed down from 

‘ the sky to the chosen ones 
of earth. Perhaps you’ve 
heard her, the girl who 
stands in front of a mir- 
ror and wails, ‘“What’s 
the use of trying?” be- 
cause she wasn’t born with 
a straight nose and curly 
hair. But it simply isn’t 
done, not in these days. 
The old monarchy of good 
looks has given way to a 
democracy. It’s positively 
disgraceful nowadays to 
sit back with a sigh and 
think that, after ll, 
“Beauty is only skin 
deep,” then meditate com- 
placently on our good 
moral characters. 


\ _ 

_g a 
If you don’t make the most of your good looks, you belong in 

the days when it was considered good taste to scream at mice 
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It’s a good thing to know exactly 
where we stand in this matter of good 
looks. ‘The best plan perhaps is to 
make a list of assets as we do when 
we start out to buy our new fall 
clothes. We set them 
down like this: one per- 
fectly good straight nose, 
one set of even white 
teeth, one head of wavy 
hair, and so on. Then 
we start a column of lia- 
bilities that may 
be turned into as- 
sets, just as we 
lay out our last 
year’s wardrobe 
and decide on the 
clothes which 
may be made to 
fit the new styles 
—like this: 





one 

She felt like a Sunday chicken worrying over the 
parts no one seems to prefer rather sa llow 
complexion, one 


mouth that tends to droop, one pair of shoulders a trifle 
rounded, one body below weight, arms and neck a trifle 
too thin. Point by point we set them down, the good 
ones and the bad ones. Now we know where we stand. 

I know a girl who did this once. She had a very credit- 
able balance on the asset side of her beauty budget. The 
only things that really worried her were her skin and her 
neck. She says that she often felt in those days like a 
Sunday chicken worrying over the parts which no one 
seems to prefer. 

However, her skin wasn’t as smooth and as pretty as 
it might have been and her collar-bone was a little eyi- 
dent. She says she liked to know her collar-bone was 
there, but she didn’t like to see it. This girl did every- 
thing she could think of to change her two liabilities into 
assets. Her dressing table was covered with all sorts of 
fascinating little pots and bottles of this and that, and 
finally, although she thought she was perfectly well she 
swallowed a good many of the things that seemed to have 
a bearing on her case. Have you ever noticed that al- 
though almost all of us think of ourselves as healthy, we 
can usually scrape up the headache or backache or stomach- 
ache which qualifies us as a patent medicine patient? Well, 
this girl was lgoking in the mirror one night and wonder- 
ing plaintively whether it could be her liver, when all of a 
sudden she said right out loud, “How perfectly silly!” 

(Continued on page 42) 





Girl Scouts in Cleveland, Ohio 


A reflector oven, Irondale, Mo. 


Your Outae 


Doesn't it make your 

picture of someone cooking 
surely have never cooked 
Agatha Deming, an exp 


favorite recipes with Gigh 


At “Sagamore Hill,’’ Dayton, Ohio 


Cornbread 


4 cups yellow cornmeal 

144 cups flour 

114g teaspoons salt 

10 teaspoons baking powder 

10 tablespoons fat 

2 tablespoons sugar, if desired 

5 cups water, approximately 
Combine the fat with dry in- 

gredients. Stir in water grad- 

ually until mixture is just thick 

enough to drop from a spoon. 

Grease pan. Have mixture not 

more than one-half inch thick, 

if you like it crisp when baked. 


Biscuits 


5 cups flour 

10 teaspoons baking powder 

2 teaspoons salt 

3% tablespoons fat 

Water for desired consistency 
Work the fat into dry ingre- 

dients with a knife or the fingers 

until evenly distributed. When 

you have a good bed of coals 

ready, add water gradually, mix- 

ing lightly until there is no dry 

flour. Pinch off the amount for 

each biscuit and place on but- 

tered pan or floured stone. 


Shortcake 


Use same recipe as for biscuits. 
Butter top of each piece of 
dough in the pan, and place 
another piece of same on top of 
it. When biscuits are baked, 
separate the two layers, and 
place fresh or stewed fruit be- 
tween them. 


Potatoes baked in a pit 


When pit is well filled with 
coals and potatoes are scrubbed, 
shovel out most of coals, leaving 
one good layer. Put in potatoes, 
allowing some coals around each 
potato. Cover well with coals. 
Allow an hour for medium sized 
potatoes to bake. Bananas 
baked in the skin, the same way, 
take three-quarters of an hour, 
and are delicious. 


If you do not wish to dig 
pit, and have no stones and 
grate, but are fortunat 
enough to be near a plentif 
supply of wood, try a hunter 
fire (upper left-hand corner 
The green logs need not be 
large as those in the pictu 
but the principle will be 
same. Place the logs to fom 
a V-shape, allowing for 
draft at one end; then diffe 
ent utensils may be fitted t 
the “stove” top accordi 
to size. 

When I saw the neat lit 
oven (left) of the+ Clevela 
Girl Scouts’ camp I thoug 
right away of cornbread, a 
though there are other thing 
one might bake in it. If ya 
have neither time nor mat@ 
rials for building such an ov@ 
you can use a reflector like 
one in Camp Sandiford, [ro 
dale, Mo. In this, one 
easily bake delicious biscuit 
or shortcake, using a pan or 
flat rock, and at the same ti 
potatoes or bananas may D 
cooking, well buried in 
coals. 
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The permanent outdoor 
stove used at Cedar Hill, Wal- 
tham, Mass., allows many 
types of cooking to be done at 
once. For a long term camp 
such a stove has distinct ad- 
vantages, but for those who 
are on the trail for a compara- 
tively short period, perhaps 
breaking camp every few days, 
there is a thrill in the making 
of a fireplace and a fire to suit 
the needs of the moment. 

One of the jolly things about 
outdoor cookery is that you 
need not learn one. all-in- 
clusive set of rules, but are free 
to apply your imagination and 
ingenuity. When the camp 
is sheltered and more or less 
permanent as at Ute Park, N. 
Mex., a grate is a convenience 
for supporting kettles and 
pans. Ona windy beach if you 
find an old stove top and some 
rocks for a windbreak, you 
may use any utensils you have 
and cook an excellent meal. 

The quantities called for in 
the recipes given here are 
sufficient for a Girl Scout 
patrol. 


Slum Gullion 


1 lb. can tuna or other fish 
2 No. 2 cans peas 

1 No. % can pimento 

2 hard cooked eggs 
Seasoning 


Melt 4 tablespoons fat, stir 
in 4 tablespoons flour until thick 
and smooth, add 4 cups milk 
slowly, stirring over fire until 
mixture is like thin cream. Stir 
in other ingredients after chop- 
ping up eggs and pimento, and 
draining the peas. 


Darmel 


2 cups raw brown or white rice 
boiled until tender in 2 quarts of 
water and 2 teaspoons salt, kept 
at boiling point, uncovered, for 
at least one-half hour. When 
rice is almost done, fry % lb. 
bacon or salt pork (cut small), 
drain and add to rice. Cut uptwo 
medium onions, fry in left over 
grease, add to rice with can of 
tomato soup. Season and serve 
very hot. 


Chowder 


Where the cooking is done in a 
well cleared place, a pit may be 
used for a boiling as well as a 
baking or frying fire. The Girl 
Scout at ‘Sagamore Hill,” Day- 
ton, Ohio, (lower center) may 
be making chowder. 


4 No. 2 cans corn 

1 No. % can pimento 

1 medium onion 

¥% lb. bacon (more if desired) 
4 cups water 


Fry bacon and onion as de- 
scribed for darmel. Méix all in- 
gredients together and season. 
With a good imagination you can 
make excellent chowder out of 
almost anything in your pantry! 

























At Ute Camp, Ute Park, N. Mex. 


Sea Scouts at Duluth, Minn. 
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What the Girl Scouts Are Doing 


In three issues “The American Girl” will publish 
United States. Is your state here? If not, watch 





Girl Scouts of Camp Paducah at Dixon Springs, 

Kentucky, recorded each test passed or share 

in camp activities by painting emblems on 
long sticks 


In Millville, Florida 


A unique hike led waterward 


The trail this time wound down 
through town and aboard a. British 
freighter, where the captain and first of- 
ficer escorted the excited Millville troop 
over the ship, and told fascinating stories 
of how a ship finds its way over hun- 
dreds of miles of water all looking just 
the same, of how it reckons its speed and 
the time of day, and the way the pilot 
gives orders in a crowded harbor—or- 
ders to be instantly obeyed—to the en- 
gineer at the opposite end of the ship. 
Word comes—though we withhold the 
how and by whom — that these grave Brit- 
ishers marveled, in turn, at the nimble- 
ness with which the girls climbed ladders 
and braved that narrow iron stairway 
where only a slim bar for a handrail 
guards one from the cavernous depths 
where the stokers work. 


To Columbus, Ohio 
{ Came a Pow-wow for Health 


Girl Scouts of Columbus invited the 
Camp Fire Girls and Girl Reserves to 
observe a Health Week with them. Be- 
sides a Radio Party and song, essay, and 
poster contests, the girls followed the 


—the 


“Daily Dozen” of clever, interesting 
healthy things to do given on a Health 
Card. When completed, the card gave 
admission to a big Pow-wow held on 
the last day. 

Just as this issue of THE AMERICAN 
Girt was drawing on its gloves, as it 
were, preparatory to departure for the 
press, this letter came to Helen Ferris’ 
desk. “But wait!” Helen Ferris ex- 
claimed an instant later. “This simply 
must go in! hy, of course we must 
tell the girls about Lois.” 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
June 18, 1926 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed you will find one dollar and fifty 
cents for one year’s subscription to Tug 
American Girt, to be sent to Lois McCoy, 
of Athens, Ohio. This Girl Scout and her 
family took us to their home one stormy 
night when we had a terrible auto accident 
over one hundred miles from home. I am 
sending her our magazine to repay in some 
small measure her kindness to us, and hope 
that she will enjoy it as much as I do. 

Sincerely, 
An old subscriber, 
Pau.ine Lorentz. 


In Montclair, N. J. 
Fathers pass on Girl Scout millinery 


Millinery Badge workers in Upper 
Montclair, N. J., held a display of their 
creations at their annual Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Banquet. Some pressure was 
needed before the fathers gave judg- 
ment on which hat was most becoming 
to its originator, but the mothers more 
easily declared which represented the 
best workmanship. 


Near Memphis, Tennessee 
Every camper rides a burro 


Memphis girls have great fun, for bur- 
ros grow inexpensive enough down 





A water carnival of Camp Hudsonia, Hibernia, New Jersey, awarded first prize to a Japanese 
boa e ived the 


t. A “swan” tr 


d award 





best will appear here in 


in Tennessee for their camp to afford a 
whole stableful. And riding is riding in 
real “country” where trails hold their 
own against paved roads. Then, too, 
overnight hikers find it splendid to pack 
blankets and duffle bags (weight neatly 
balanced on either side) onto a sturdy 
little burro, and roam forth free to fol- 
low the roughest trail—as no truck ever 
allowed. 


In Walsenburg, Colorado 
Girl Scouts inspect city streets 


At the request of the Civic League, 
Troop 1 of Walsenburg, Colo., inspect- 
ed the streets of the city. They took 
into consideration such items as the 
length of the street, the cleanliness of 
both the front and back yards of the 
houses, and the care evident in lawns, 
gardens and fences. 


Fennimore and Eau Claire 
Girl Scouts help clinic and census 


During the past year three troops, 
Minnehaha, Carnation, and Black Hawk 
of Fennimore, Wis., concentrated their 
community service on establishing that 
valuable and needed institution—a Tu- 
berculosis Health Clinic. Girl Scouts 
in Eau Claire assisted the Red Cross in 
delivering membership buttons and pos- 
ters to subscribers; the Civic and Com- 
merce Association, by addressing and 
stamping envelopes; helped obtain the 
school census; and ushered at the North- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers’ Convention. 


Girls of East St. Louis, Mo. 
Practise First Aid at Accident 


While the Forget-Me-Not and the 
Settlement House Troop were on a hike 
to a lake several miles out of the city, 
they suddenly came upon an automobile 
accident in which four persons were hurt. 
Then and there they put their first aid 
into practise and helped the captains take 
care of the injured until an ambulance 
could be called. 

Girls of Troop Twenty-seven of Kan- 
sas City are making scrapbooks out of 
old copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


North Carolina Girl Scouts 


Play ‘‘Captain Bluebeard’’ and 
*‘Hiawatha”’ 


“By the shining big sea waters” of 
Camp Southern Pines, someone worked 
up a play based on the poem Hiawatha. 
Girl Scouts of Wilmington in camp at 
Singing Pines turned fancyward to pi- 
rates. A local legend relates that on 
Money Island, lying opposite the camp, a 
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next month— 
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—Troop News From Every State 


news of the Girl Scouts in every state in the 
for it—it is coming. Send in news of your troop 
our three months’ Girl Scout tour 


pirate by the name of Captain Bluebeard 
once buried his treasure. One afternoon 
the girls dressed as pirates and singing 
their songs drifted down the Sound, 
landed on the island, built a camp fire, 
and carried out the story of burying the 
treasure. 


In New Britain, Connecticut 
Girls brought gifts from camp 


Mothers, friends, even the girls’ own 
rooms, were gaily surprised when Girl 
Scouts in camp at Portland, Conn., came 
home, for they came bearing lovely gifts 
that they themselves had made in bas- 
ketry and weaving. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Has an Indian Girl Scout Troop 


In Bacone College for Indian girls is 
an enthusiastic Girl Scout troop. Two 
of the older girls came with their cap- 
tain to the Girl Scout Convention for the 
Southwest, held in Tulsa. As the dele- 
gates sat ‘round an imaginary campfire 
one evening, these girls told them some 
old Indian legends that have been hand- 
ed down by word of mouth for genera- 
tions. 


In Aberdeen, Washington 
Nursery Rhyme Favorites meet Girl Scouts 


What a troop they were—in those 
long-ago days before Girl Scouting—that 
jolly bright crowd with plump old Moth- 
er Goose at the head! And here they 
came again—Mother Goose herself (Shh, 
not a word of the pillows pinned round 
her waist), Little Jack Horner gleefully 
extracting a plum, poor little Miss Muf- 
fet who never had the chance to learn 
Girl Scouting and discover that a horrid 
spider becomes a marvelous Arachnida 
when you look at it in the right way, 
round and jovial Humpty Dumpty of 
precarious proportions . . . Yes, all an- 
swered “Present!” at the Roll Call of 
one Girl Scout meeting, and we wish 
we had been there too. 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
Gave “‘The American Girl’’ as a prize 


“Congratulations to Mary!” said 
Helen Ferris on reading the following 
letter. And, “why not this kind of prize 
for other contests and for other girls?” 


Dear Miss Ferris: 

Enclosed please find one dollar and fifty 
cents for one year’s subscription to Mary 
Lewis. In Wheeling our Merit Badges are 
awarded in the fall and spring. In my patrol, 
the Girl Scout who earned the greatest num- 
ber of Merit Badges from our Fall Rally un- 
til our Mother-Daughter Banquet on June 
first, was to receive some reward. Mary 


Lewis earned the most, and now she is to 

receive our wonderful magazine for one year. 
Scoutingly yours, 

EvizasetH McKee. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Welcomes Alice Sandiford 


And discovers, too, the dozens and 
dozens of girls who adore Girl Scout- 
ing once they learn about it. A train- 
ing course by Alice Sandiford revealed 
the situation. And now, six months later, 
girls and -still more girls are searching 
for captains, and preparing for the Ten- 
derfoot Test as fast as they can find good 
leaders. 


In Paducah, Kentucky 
A Ukulele Club sits a-strumming 


Sixteen members have found that it’s 
great fun to play and sing at camp, at 
troop meetings, and even occasionally at 
some larger, outside gathering. For in- 
stance, when Ray Mitchell, the Regional 
Director, was in town, the club went with 
her several times when she spoke on 
Girl Scouting. 


In Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Originality flowered in camp dramatics 


An original Indian Water Pageant was 
written, planned, and staged at camp, as 
well as a circus, arranged with the help 
of Corinne Chisholm, Director of Region 
Five. 


In Portland, Oregon 
“‘Dog Court’ recommends justice 


An institution of frequent need was 
established one day at Camp Wildwood. 





oe on 


At Camp Margaret T: 





Under the pine-shadowed water of Camp Wild- 

wood, Portland, Oregon, many a Girl Scout 

has splashed her way up to life-saving expert- 
ness 


At this “Dog Court” Girl Scouts drama- 
tized typical instances of injustice to 
which dogs are subject—ordinarily with- 
out right of redress—and meted out the 
justice due them, as well as punishment 
equally due now and then to their 
owners. 


From Hawaiian Camps 
Alluring menus arrive 


The names alone breathe an aroma— 
papaia and fresh pineapple for break- 
fast, alligator pear salad for dinner 
(without company coming, or being com- 
pany for anyone else), and—to us—a 
mysterious dish called “poi.” Perhaps 
it’s only to be expected from camps 
called Pokudani and Oahu. 


Camp Juniper Knoll 
Was 100% American Girl! 


For two weeks ending July tenth, the 
Chicago Girl Scout camp, Juniper Knoll, 
subscribed 100 per cent. to THE AMERI- 
caN Girt. Ninety-seven subscriptions 
arrived from there one day! Gladima 


Scout is now breathlessly awaiting more 
such news from camps the country over. 
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The story of a girl who could have her «Heart’s Desire” 
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HE Beholder publishes your letters, 

not more than 275 words in length, 
telling of something interesting you have 
seen outdoors. You may also draw in 
India ink headings and illustrations for 
this page, as well as send in your Nature 
photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop num- 
ber. To every girl whose contribution is 
accepted, The Beholder will award a 
book. Our heading this month is drawn 
by Charlotte I. Dutch, Troop 3, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


A Monster of the Deep 


We were on a boat bound for Mon- 
hegan, a small island about fifteen miles 
off the coast of Maine. Sea gulls were 
circling about the boat in great flocks 
and now and then we saw a school of 
porpoises; but the most interesting thing 
we saw was just outside the harbor of 
‘the island. In the distance it looked like 
a large rock in the water, and did not 
attract any attention until the captain, 
who had seen it, shouted, “Who wants 
to see a shark?” ‘Then what a clamor 
arose! We all crowded to the side of 
the boat and peered eagerly over the 
edge. As the boat drew nearer, the shark 
did not move and we were able to go 
up alongside of it, a monstrous gray and 
pink bulk, almost as long as the boat. 
Suddenly it spied us! Lashing the water 
with its tail, it turned in anger and 
rammed, head first, into the béat. We 
could feel the movement but luckily the 
craft was strong enough to withstand 
the force. After one more attempt, the 
huge fish disappeared. 

When we arrived at the wharf, we 
were surrounded by an eager crowd who 
wanted to know more of our adventure, 
for they had seen it from the shore. Al- 
though no one saw the shark again (they 
are very rare as far south as that re- 
gion), no small craft was allowed out 
of the harbor for three or four days. 

RutH ApomeIt, 
Troop 1, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TENDERFOOT Nature Lover: Oh, 
wonderful, mammoth oak! If you could 
speak, what would you tell me? 

GarDENER (near by): S’cuse me, 
mam, but he would probably say, “I’m 
not an oak, I’m an elm.”—Sa.uiE B. 
Hucues, Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder’’ 


A page written and illustrated by 
Girl Scouts 


T histle-Down 


I stand upon a prominence above a river 


wide, 
And watch a bit of thistle-down drift soft- 
by my side. 
It drifts on down to meet the blue of waters 
swiftly flowing— 
O fairy bit of thistledown, I wonder where 
you’re going. 


Just a bit of thistle-down drifting on the 
breeze, 
It joins the clear and sparkling stream 
And drifts out to the seas; to drift to shores 
of other lands, 
Quaint lands of mysteries. 


Would I were the thistle-down and drift to 
unknown lands, 
And view all nature’s wonders, to sleep on 
nature’s sands— 
To be a wondering vagabond 
And join the care-free bands. 


I’d feast on fruit and berries wild, 
I’d drink from sparkling stream, 
I'd sit atop a mountain high, and worship 
God, and dream. 
Through storm I’d seek a sheltered nook 
and ’wait the sun’s bright gleam. 





Where the Indian ranged with bow and arrow 
a few decades ago in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, Girl Scouts supplant him today, 
as photographed by Sarah Howells, Troop 4, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Just a bit of thistle-down floating to the 
seas; 
Oh, let me join you in your flight to the 
land of Mysteries. 
Oh, come again, fairy thistle-down 
With dreams my heart to please! 


Evra Crosstey-Gitcurist, 


Tulsa, Okla. 


A Trip to Lost River 


Ever follow a lost river underground 
for a mile or so? It’s awfully exciting! 
There is such a place in the White 
Mountains. Many years ago—I’ll not 
attempt to say how many—a great ledge, 
high on the side of the mountain, decided 
it needed a change, and came smashing 
down into the valley, burying the beau- 
tiful mountain stream at its base. 

Before undertaking to explore this 
stream, we donned overalls and “sneaks.” 
We scrambled up and down rustic ladders 
and crawled around and through rocks 
and ledges: first through “The Guillo- 
tine,” a great knife-like rock suspended 
in mid-air; next, “The Human Sand- 
wich,” which would have been human, 
indeed, had the two slices of rock sud- 
denly closed upon us. ‘Through “The 
Cave of the Winds,” the chill wind 
scuttled even though it was a rare day 
in June. We peered into “The Ice 
Cave,” where we saw an enormous piece 
of ice that never melts from one year to 
the next. 

Now and then, although we couldn’t 
see Lost River, we could hear it gurg- 
ling away below us. Along our way 
were magnificent waterfalls, and once 
we had a glimpse through the ‘trees of 
the great mountain above us, its mica- 
speckled face glistening in the sun. As 


‘ we neared our journey’s end we came 


to “The Hall of Pluto,” a dark, damp 
place, where Lost River eddied and 
swirled in its sandy bed. Then after 
“The Center of the Earth” came the 
“Lemon Squeezer” where the sylph-like 
figures wriggled and twisted, and the 
elephantine members were obliged to “go 
over the top.” 

And, as suddenly as we had come upon 
Lost River we came out of it into the 
enchanted woodland, while Lost River— 
no longer lost—ambled calmly along its 
way as if nothing had happened. 

Dorotuy M. VaucHn, 
Troop 2, Portsmouth, N. H. 





Tell your chum about «The American Girl” 
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Announcing 


Our W hat-I-W ish-in-my-Magazine Contest 


The most important contest of the year—in which 
you become an Assistant Editor of your own magazine 


This year the three best letters and ballots 
will be considered as regular contributions to 
the magazine. They will be paid for as con- 
tributions from well-known writers are paid 
for. Fifty dollars will be paid for the best 
letter and ballot, since the letter will be pub- 
lished in the magazine. Professor Walter B. 
Pitkin of the Columbia University School of 
Journalism, a well-known writer and jour- 
nalist himself, will act as judge of the contest. 


The American Girl is Yours 


This is your big opportunity to tell just what you wish 
to have in your own magazine. You may tell Helen 
Ferris what you have liked best in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
during the past year. And by all means tell her what 
you have not liked. Be entirely frank. Vote on the ballot 
given here—or if you do not wish to cut your magazine, 
copy the ballot on another piece of paper. Write the 
kind of letter described here. 

And the three best letters, with their ballots, will be 
considered as regular contributions to the magazine and 
will be paid for: fifty dollars for the best letter and bal- 
lot, judged jointly; twenty-five dollars for the second 
best; and ten dollars for the third best. 

Read carefully the conditions of the contest. Go over 
every division of the ballot. Think of what you wish to 
write in your letter. But before you start on either, turn 
to The Editor’s Trail on page 5 and see what Helen 
Ferris has to suggest about this important contest. 
Next, get out your back copies of the magazine and 
make up your mind, for instance, on just which stories 
= really did most enjoy—which kinds of special pages. 

on’t vote hastily. And above all, plan your letter be- 
fore you write it. Last year several splendid letters were 
disqualified because their writers wrote them too hastily. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Every reader of THe AMERICAN Girt is eligible. 
2. Both a ballot and a letter must be sent by every 
irl entering the contest. These must be mailed together. 
en full name, age, troop number (if you are a Girl 
Scout), and address must be at the top of the ballot and 
at the top of the first page of your letter. Don’t forget! 
3. Vote on the ballot given here and on the next page. 
Both sides of the ballot must be completely filled out or 
your letter will not be eligible. Cut along the line and 
mail the ballot with your letter. If you do not wish to 
cut your magazine, you may use a separate sheet. Copy 
the ballot on it and answer the questions as the ballot in- 
dicates. In copying, be sure you do not miss any division. 
4, Write a separate letter of not more than five hundred 
words on the subject: The Most Interesting Thing Our 
Troop Did During the Past Year (if you are a Girl Scout). 
If you are not a Girl Scout, write on the subject: The 
Most Interesting Thing I Did with Other Girls During the 
Past Year. Further suggestions for your letter are given 
on the next page. (Continued on the next page) 











So cai w de nic cee raw cewtiate Se SAMEERA ined hoc tandeee bane tes 
MO acces kcaian scones .. Troop Number... 

MN ic <4 astadi cats 7S RO vEd care tigticn vous Manet pte 
MSs cis ca lee caews eins aaa State 


The Authors I Like Best 


After five names in the following list place numbers up to five. Number I 
will be the author you like best. Number 2 will be the author you like 


second best. And so on. 
Det PE. odes ce sqolenws O Alice Mary Kimball........ 0 
Ralph Henry Barbour....... Oo PONENG Si ins scavbs chen O 
OI rc cawacnca cia O William MacMillan......... oO 
Louise Whitefield Bray..,....0 Alida Sims Malkus.......... oO 
Bertha Chapman Cady....... oO Dorothy Sanburn Phillips... . 
Katherine Dunlop Cather... . Edith Ballinger Price........ oO 
Ruth Gilbert Cochran........ 0 Ruby Lorraine Radford. .....1 
J. Irving Crump.............0 Samuel Scoville, Jr.......... oO 
Camille Davied............. O Augusta Huiell Seaman...... CT 
Clarice Detzer.............. Oo Earl Reed Silvers............ oO 
Birdsall Otis Edey........... oO Constance Lindsay Skinner.. .[[] 
Eebel Cook Elsot............ we Emma Lindsay Squier..... .. 0 
Frank Hampton Fox......... Katharine Haviland Taylor. .[] 
Louise Seymour Hasbrouck... Harriet Thompson.......... 0 
Inez Haynes Irwin........... Oo Margaret Warde............ Oo 


Kenneth Payson Kempton. eis Margaret Adelaide Wilson. . .[] 


The Kinds of Stories I Like Best 


After five kinds of stories in the following, place numbers up to five. 
Number I will be the kind you like best. Number 2 will be the kind you 
like second best. And so on. 


Adventure stories........... 0 Girl Scout stories........... oO 

Animal stories.............- Cc] Girls in Other Times... ..... CO 

Athletic stories.............. 0 Girls in Other Lands........ oO 

Boarding School stories... ... O Indian stories... 2. ....cces CT 

Boy and Girl stories......... 0 Rte NE Sse eo) cd ncd O 

Colbese ebomes.... . os 2. as 0 Mystery stories............. oO 
Pioneer stories............ CJ 


Stories I Did Not Like 


5 ee gue Glee Ghebe obntaht.. 5 Fin CSA oc osc 
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And the 50c offer to new subscribers 
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Further Important Facts About the Contest 
Do Not Miss Any of Them! 








ere —> 


The Special Pages I Like Best 


After five of the kinds of special pages, place numbers up to five. Number Sng 
will be the kind you like best. Number 2 will be the kind you like second § 
best. And so on. 


Athletics page........... By i GN sro 5:c0 016 iin 9) Sylora oO 

Ee ee Ol Panes ef Plays: ....5.425..5. O 

Ns sivlgis da ort er ecer ia Ree ee er oy oO 

es 2 Pamsle pase... ...<......<0543 

Girlhoods of Famous Women.) De NE... Sox haere oO 

Good Looks page...........-1 Things to Make page........ O 
Ways to Earn Money....... Oo 


The Funniest Book I Ever Read 
What is the funniest book you ever read? Give title and author. 


What I Like to Make 


5 
2 


DN MINE oie ore tet code wccialn 594 a d~ become gas 


POOH OOSES OSE HOSE HHES HEHEHE CEH TELE EES ESTER ES ELOOHEHEHEEOSEEES 


What do you wish to have THE AMERICAN Gir tell you how to make? 


The Kinds of Covers I Like 


News of Other Troops 
Has the magazine had enough news of other Girl Scout troops? 


What do you most wish to know about what other troops are 
doing?—their hikes, their parties, how they earn money, or what? 


Other Suggestions 


What do you very much wish to have in THe American Girt— 
but haven't found there yet? This may be any kind of page 


Cut here —> 





Rules of the Contest (Continued from page 35) 


5. Write on only one side of the paper when you write 
your letter. 

6. The contest closes on October first. No letters and 
ballots mailed after midnight of that date will be eligible. 

7. Letters must be addressed to The What-I-Wish-in 
my-Magazine Contest, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 


York City. 
How to Vote 


Read carefully each division of the ballot. In each 
are given the directions for voting. Answer every 
question as helpfully as possible. Imagine you are talk- 
ing to Helen Ferris, sitting beside her and planning the 
kind of magazine that thousands of girls the country 
over will best like. Do not hesitate to be frank. If you 
have not liked something, say so and tell why. 


Your Letter for the Contest 


The first thing to decide about your letter is just what 
was the most interesting thing you did in your troop this 
past year, if you are a Girl Scout—or what was the most 
interesting thing you did with other girls, if you are not a 
Girl Scout. This will take time, for your choice is very 
important. 

Your letter—be sure not to make it longer than five 
hundred words—will be judged not only by the neatness 
of its appearance and the way in which you tell your 
story, but also upon your choice of subject. 

What kind of interesting happening shall you choose? 
Here again, imagine yourself in the office of THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, sitting beside Helen Ferris and Camille 
Davied and deciding with them how to make the maga- 
zine one that the thousands of girls all over the country 
will like. What things that other girls have done do you 
like to read about? This may give you a clue as to what 
to write about. Perhaps yours will be the story of a real 
adventure. Or perhaps, you will wish to describe some- 
thing that these other girls, too, can do—such as a spe- 
cial kind of hike or party. Then put in plenty of details 
to help them. 


When you actually start to write your letter, make a _ 


real chat of it. Talk to Helen Ferris and Camille Davied 
and the other girls. That’s all. Just talk—and write it 
down. And if you happen to have some snap-shots of 
what you describe, tuck them into your letter, too, along 
with your ballot (oh, don’t forget that ballot!). The 
snap-shots will not count in the contest, but they will be 
just what Helen Ferris needs when she comes to use your 
letter. And since this What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine 
Contest is always held to help your magazine, these pic- 
tures will be your Good Turn. 


Remember 


—a completely filled-in ballot—a letter of not more than 
five hundred words—the contest closes October first. 
And the best three letters with their ballots will be con- 
sidered as regular contributions, with fifty dollars paid 
for the best; twenty-five dollars for the second best; and 
ten dollars for the third best. 

Every girl who writes a letter and votes becomes a 
real Assistant Editor to THE AMERICAN GiRL, helping to 
decide what shall go into her own magazine. For that is 
the way in which THe AMERICAN GiRL is made—with 
everyone helping and working together. 





The winners of «My Favorite Recipe Contest’ in October 
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CANTILEVER STORES 


Cut this Out for Reference 


Akron—50 8. High St. (Keith Theatre Bldg.) 
Albany—65 Columbia St. (cor. N. Peari) 


ton St. 
ltoona—Bendheim’ 8, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
sabovilie oer 
a htree 
— City—2019 Boardwalk (nr. BShel- 


paltimore—816 North Charles St. 
B: Conners Shoe Co. 


ao 








‘'4 
x 





BEEF > 
a 





6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
(Woodlawn 
1405 Morse Ave. —_— Park) 
ee 


Cinc \—T 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, —. E. =. St. (at 3rd) 





Duluth—107 W. Ist St. (nr. Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 

ra—C. W. O'Shea 
Krie—Weschier Co., ¥24 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So, 3rd St. (near Main) 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
gerstown—Bikle’s Shoe 
arrisburg—217 North Sod Si 
artford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill— Bennett & Co. 
Holyoke—Thos. 8S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Guif Bldg. , (take Elevator) 
ton, W. Va. -Diehl Co. 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothsehild Sires. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hote! 
Jersey City—Bennett’s. 411 Central Ave. 




















B use 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston, N. Y.—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knorville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Watt & Shand 
——-, Me.—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lis- 


siete toe Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—117 W. 6th St (Opp. La- 
fayette Hotel) 
Beach, 













Pine Ave. 

Hill St. (3rd floor) 
Co. 

Shoe Store 
Second St 

Arcade (nr. Flagler St.) 
Shoe Co. 

St., South 

J. Rice & Co. 
& Sons 

(2nd floor) 

Shoe Shop 

‘an Beuren 

Oranre St. (near Court) 


ae St. (2nd floor) 
(um = S&. (South of 


New York ) 13, Jo Jonn Bt (bet. Nassau and 








“ “Brown 
15th (opp, os  ~ ag B 
City Fesier’s Main St. 
1708 Howard St. 

E. Colorado 8t. 

Hamilton St. (opp. Regent 


e) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Youn 
Peorla—195 8. Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bide.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Fittsbureh—The Rosenbaum o. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North 8t. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Fortland, Me.—Palmer Shoe 
Portland, Ore.—322 Washington St. 


Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Koanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Se -17 Gibbs St. ‘at East Ave.) 


& Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louls—5th floor, Arcade Bidg. (8th 
and Olive) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Peterrburs—W. L. Tillinghast 





Shreveport—Phelps Shoe 
oo City—The Ld rhe. 

Spokane—' 
Spfingfield, Mass. Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford, Conn.—L. Spelke & my 
Syracuse—121 West p< t. 
Tacoma—750 St. Helens Ave. ye 9th 


St.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Kovh Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd, floor) 
Shoe Store 


Utica—28 Biandina St. (cor. Union) 
Washington—1319 F St. (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. E. Stifel Co. 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-l’yle Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes ©o. 
Yonkers—Klein’s, 22 Main 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 443 other cities 


and Cantilevers 


Wonderful for Walking 








Back to school; 
cool, crisp days 
ahead. Will those 
feet that were com- 
fortably free in 


sneakers or mocca- > --——— 


sins all summer be 

cramped in stiff, uncomfortable 
shoes? It would be a shame to let 
your feet lose their freedom and 
springiness. Especially when 
they needn’t. 

Walk a lot this fall in shoes that 
are flexible from toe to heel. En- 
joy the exhilarating autumn in 
Cantilevers. Then you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
your feet are building the strength 
they need for hiking, athletics, 
and every-day life. Dose stride 
will be free like an Indian’s and 
you will carry yourself always 
with the graceful, erect posture 
that marks the true Girl Scout. 

Cantilever Shoes for girls are 
more than supremely comfort- 
able; they are decidedly good 
looking with their nice flat heels, 


antilever 


Shoe 








Fall is a fine time for Hikes 
are fine Shoes for Hiking 





trimly rounded toes 
and attractive pat- 
terns. These com- 
fortable shoes give 
your feet the free- 
dom and ease that 
is only possible in 
shoes that are flexible and natu- 
rally shaped. They wear well, too, 
because of the quality of mate- 
rials and the workmanship put 
into these shoes. 

Cantilever Shoes have long 
been popular with many Girl 
Scouts and their fathers and 
mothers as well. Go to one of the 
stores at the left and you can en- 
joy the comfort and flexibility of 
the new Cantilever models for 
girls, which are illustrated below. 
If none of these stores listed is 
near you, write the manufactur- 
ers, Connlbimer Corporation, 429 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the address of a more 
conveniently located Cantilever 
Agency, and a free booklet about 
Cantilever Shoes for girls. 








Patronize our advertisers, they make the magazine possible 
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When We Build an Adirondack Lean-to 


(Continued from page 27) 











have no floor, while in others a 


lean-to. These have two advan- Fillers A,B,CD, As floor or bunk is built, which is 
tages: first, it is not necessary etc. are filled Seen, about a foot above the ground and 
to notch the other logs so deeply ony e . from which extends from side to side 
—a difficult task for those not rn ° & shorty and from the back about six feet 
particularly skilful with an axe, wig if he towards the front. Beds are 
and second, the cracks to be Split in Shakes 


chinked are not so large. 

In this lean-to the rafters 
(poles supporting the roof) ran 
parallel to the ridge and were 
covered with “shakes” which we 
split from logs about two and 
one half feet long and fifteen 
inches in diameter, as shown in 
figure II. Before driving the 
axes in for any distance one 
should start the line of cleavage 
all the way across, shifting the 
axes from place to place. Wedges 
made from beech, hickory, oak 
or other hard, tough woods will 
help. We used an old-fashioned 
“froe,” especially designed for the 
purpose. One should split through 
the center and then continue to 
halve each remaining section. 
(See illustration). Cedars, pines, 
spruces, and firs make excellent 
shakes. I have made them from 
chestnut, but chestnut and the 
other hard woods cannot be split 


half ~ flat 
side back 


Flattened 
on top 





A lean-to built entirely of logs except for the roof 



































so thin as those listed above. 

If the eaves are allowed to 
overhang on either side and the 
back, they afford better protec- 
tion and are much more attract- 
ive in appearance. If the bot- 
tom log on the side is allowed to 
project in front and then flat- 
tened on top it forms a very 
convenient seat or shelf. 

Figure III shows another type 
of lean-to which makes possible 
the use of much smaller logs in 
the upper part of the structure, 
and consequently the construction 
work is much lighter. Such a 
lean-to was built by boys and girls, rang- 
ing in age from six to twelve, at “Tan- 
ager Lodge” in 1925, only the framing 
and placing of the larger horizontal logs 
being done by the leaders. 

Sphagnum, or peat moss, the pale 
greenish, sometimes pink tipped, moss 
that grows in wet places, is best for 
chinking between the logs. Other mosses 
are good; and sometimes clay is used. 

Figure IV shows a crude “wattle” 
lean-to made by weaving sticks back and 








= 





Fig on IT 


A l.an-to made by weaving sticks back and forth 


between uprights 


Above) A lean-to which may 
be built of much smaller logs 
in the upper part of 


(Right) The proper way to 
split a log into ‘‘Shakes.” 
Cedars, pines, spruces and firs 


Vv 


Fig ure I 





the 
structure 








may be used 


Figure IT 


forth between uprights.. The advantage 
is that it can be made of waste mate- 
rials, where logs or slabs are not avail- 
able. In order to be weather proof, how- 
ever, the sides must be thatched with 
grass, or covered with ponchos or some- 
thing similar. The roof may be made of 
“shakes” or if the uprights and rafters 
are sufficiently strong it may be thatched 
and sodded over. 

The fireplace, which should be suit- 
able for cooking as well as for reflecting 
heat, should be placed about six feet in 
front of the center of the lean-to. The 
sketch (figure V) shows a fireplace that 
we built last fall. I always like 
to have some broad flat stones on 
either side of a fireplace on which 
cooking dishes can sit or where 
food may be kept warm. A lug 
pole, crane or place for a grate 
should be added if much cooking 
is to be done. These should be 
removable, however, to allow for 
the building of the larger fires 
for warming the lean- to. 

If desired, cupboards for food, 
dishes and personal belongings can 
be built inside. Many lean-tos 






Figure Zz si. Ww 


A, then B, 
then C, ete. 
Use wooden 


mallet +t 
we ans one 










spread on this, the front edge 
serves as a seat, and packs are 
stowed in the back corners, or 
hung upon the inner walls. 


Certainly as a shelter for small 
parties in the woods, or as a 
place for retreat when the over- 
night hike runs into a thunder- 
storm, for protection from the 
cold in winter and from the sun 
in summer, it is hard to find a 
more satisfactory refuge than an 
Adirondack lean-to. 


It gives a good shelter from 
the wet, it has plenty of fresh air, 
and its warmth in cold weather, 
when a fire is built close to the 
front, will surprise anyone who 
has not tried it. The sloping 
roof reflects the heat so that it 
acts like a reflecting baker; and 
the projecting overhanging front 
keeps the rain from driving in 
and helps the draft of the fire by 
carrying the smoke past the front 
instead of letting it eddy into the 
interior. 

Then, too, the variety of ma- 
terials out of which it can be 
built is so great that it can be 
constructed in almost any local- 
ity; and it meets the fundamental 
principle of all camp buildings— 
that they should be in keeping 
with the site and surroundings. 

Perhaps, for more than any of 
these merits, Girl Scouts will 
want to build Adirondack lean- 

P tos near their camps as a method 

of pioneering. The Girl Scout 

is resourceful. She takes pride 
in working things out for herself, in 
adapting the means at hand to her 
needs, in making the most of local con- 
ditions and opportunities. And certain- 
ly nothing gives so much joy as outwit- 
ting the weather—as making a cozy shel- 
ter for one’s self while the winds are 
howling without. 

Altogether an Adirondack lean-to is a 
very satisfactory type of camp habitation. 
For those who wish further information, 
Open Camps, by William G. Howard, 
published by the Adirondack. Mountain 
Club, 93 State Street, Albany, N. Y., for 


15 cents, will be found very useful. 
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Place the fireplace about six feet in front of 
the lean-to 
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Eileen and the 


(Continued from page 9) 

Eileen and Marcia, suddenly, after all 
the weeks of armed neutrality, felt like 
good friends. Eileen laughed at Marcia’s 
suggestion of canned things, rose to her 
feet, and taking one of the mantel-piece 
candles, climbed the ladder-stairs. Mar- 
cia followed, carrying the other candle. 

The rooms upstairs were finished off 
as prettily as the downstairs, with two 
more fireplaces. The house seemed to be- 
long to a girl: one with plenty of money, 
and a gay, rather bizarre taste. Eileen 
had just discovered a porcelain tub and a 
shower when a scream from Marcia, 
hitherto so practical and self-possessed, 
made her catch her breath and run to 
her, terrified. 

Marcia stood frozen, one arm lifted 
high, before what looked like a glass- 
fronted wardrobe in the little hall that 
ran along the rooms. 

“Oh, look—look—” gasped Marcia— 
“Ts she dead?” 

For a moment Eileen, too, was terri- 
fied. And well both girls might be. In 
the light of the candles there seemed to 
stand, behind the glass doors, between 
hanging dresses, her face stiffened into 
an unnatural calm, one of the most beau- 
tiful women they had ever seen in their 
lives. A fantastic gold headdress draped 
her face, a gold robe hung limply from 
her shoulders. Her lids were half-low- 
ered. Her face had an unearthly loveli- 
ness. 

The girls clung together. Neither 
spoke for a moment. Then Eileen 
laughed hysterically. 

“It’s Bluebeard’s Wife, not the Sleep- 
ing Beauty,” she said, her teeth chatter- 
ing. “Oh—Oh—why, Marcia, it’s not 
a woman. It’s one of those wonderful 
Benda masks that go with very expe- 
sive fancy dresses. It’s a costume some 
girl’s worn. She keeps it here.” 

They leaned closer. Yes, that was 
what it was. Marcia, now she was 
quieter, leaned close to the glass and 
read the gold-printed blue ribbon pinned 
on the dress: “First prize, Beaux Arts 
ball.” And on a label sewed inside were 
the words, “Golden Helen.” 

“A ball costume—and it won First 
Prize,” said Eileen. “Don’t you wish 
we had one like it for the hotel mas- 
querade tonight—supposing we could get 
there?” 

“Don’t I wish it?” said Marcia fierce- 
ly. “More than anything in the world. 
It would mean keeping Jessie at the pre- 
ventorium till she was well!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” Eileen said. “I for- 
got. But even if we did break the glass 
and take it, we have no way of getting 
there, you know.” 

“T know. And I wouldn’t of course. 
I was just—wishing.” 

Eileen squeezed Marcia’s hand. 

“We'll find some way to manage,” she 
said softly. “Now let’s go see if we 
can find some stuff to eat.” 

But before they could move, a bell 
rang out sharply, near at hand. 

“Good gracious,” Eileen said. “This 
amazing place must have a telephone.” 

They picked up the candles from the 
floor where they had set them. The 


Golden Helen 


telephone rang from close by, and in a 
moment they discovered it on the landing. 
Eileen, the nearest, answered it. 

“You're in the wrong house,” said a 
clear, rather sharp woman’s voice. “I 
am sending John over with umbrellas.” 

She hung up before the girls could 
answer. 

“Good gracious!” said Marcia. “This 
is the queerest thing I ever ran into.” 

“It’s a fairy tale,” said Eileen with 
conviction. “Let’s go down and meet 
John and the umbrellas.” 

He did not look romantic. He was 
evidently the chauffeur-gardener. 

“The Missus will be glad to see you,” 
he said, and turned to lead the way. In- 
stead of the dense woods that they had 
imagined there was only a narrow strip 
of pine trees. Beyond them was a road, 
and beyond that, near the water, a big, 
very civilized house. They followed John 
inside to a sitting-room where a gray- 
haired woman awaited them. 

“Your trunks came yesterday,” she 
said decisively. “You haven’t a moment 
to waste. Dinner is at seven-thirty, and 
it’is nearly six now.” 

“But—but—who do you think we 
are?” demanded Eileen. “We belong at 
the hotel below.” 

“Aren’t you the waitress and cham- 
bermaid, Ellen and Gladys, whom I en- 
gaged?” 

“No,” Marcia said quietly. “But I am 
a waitress, as it happens.” 

“What about you, other girl? Are you 
waitress or a chambermaid?” 

Eileen colored. “No, I am not,” she 
started to say hotly, then checked her- 
self. That wasn’t decent to Marcia, her 
friend. “I am staying at the hotel with 
my mother,” she replied. 

“T told you, Madam, with the gully 
washed in the lower road by the cloud- 
burst, no car could get by,” John inter- 
posed. The maids may be at the hotel. 
If they are, I think the lake will have 
gone down enough by eight or nine so 
that I can go and get them.” 

“That won’t do any good. My guests 
are here. Can you set up a table for six- 
teen?” she asked coolly of Marcia. “And 
I’ll have to have you, too,” she went 
on, to Eileen. “One girl can’t handle 
sixteen guests.” 

Eileen felt herself growing more and 
more angry. Who was this woman who 
demanded service, with never so much 
as an “If you please?” 

“T am not a maid, and don’t know 
how to be,” said the girl. “I’m sorry 
to have intruded on you here, but—” 

“T have to have you!” said the lady. 
“T’ll give you anything in reason—triple 
pay if you wish. I’ll telephone down to 
the hotel. My girls can substitute for 
you there.” Substitute for her! A wild 
desire to laugh overcame Eileen at the 
idea of Ellen or Gladys taking a hand 
at bridge first and then going to the mas- 
querade in her Goya dress. She looked 
over at Marcia. Marcia looked appeal- 
ingly at her, and the reason came to her. 
Marcia couldn’t be independent. Marcia’s 
sister came between her and any such 
feelings. Marcia’s sister, in danger of 
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Some day when you become 
a housekeeper you'll know 
how to do your work more 
easily if you rely upon the 
extra washing help of 


Fels-Naptha. 


Good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, work- 
ing hand-in-hand, make 
Fels-Naptha different from 
any other soap in any shape 
or form. It cleans more 
easily and more quickly! 


This is extra help you can 
get only in Fels-Naptha! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 


or will get it for you 
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KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Dothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Add a few drops of 3-in-One. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and po with a 
woolen cloth or a cheese cloth, as 
always with the in of the w 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 
EBB to make a fine dustless duster, Or 
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stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
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Patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% 
oz., 25c. If your dealer 
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will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 
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Out for Track at Northwestern 


(Continued from page 14) 

are able to achieve. In the meets any 
girl who comes up to the average stand- 
ard will be awarded a number of points 
for her achievement. For each inch, or 
foot, or second that she succeeds in bet- 
tering this average, a proportionate num- 
ber of points will be awarded her. North- 
western adopted this system three years 
ago as it is fairer to each individual com- 
petitor, and gives the average girl as 
well as the star a chance. ° 

“Now—everybody off on a dog trot 
around the track to warm up and then 
off to your various events!” Again the 
whistle blew. 

Off they went like a flash. Once 
around the track they separated and be- 
gan working on the events in which they 
wished to specialize. 

“Tiny, you surely were lucky to go to 
a high school where they had track,” said 
Kaye Law. “I'd have given anything 
to know correct hurdling form before I 
came up here to school. It’s horribly dis- 
couraging to act so dumb in front of all 
these youngsters who do it almost per- 
fectly.” 

“I know,” replied Tiny. “The high 
school where I went had marvelous track 
and field apparatus and coaching. They 
emphasized form mostly, and we didn’t 
do much running long distances or jump- 
ing. We concentrated on the field events 
that we have up here. We had some track 
events, but they consisted 


tercollegiate competition for women. 

“Who do you think will rate the in- 
dividual point winner’s cup this year?” 
asked Gin Staples of Helen Thomas as 
they were ambling along. 

“TI have no idea,” said Helen. “The 
Sophomores and Freshmen are tied for 
first place in the four meets that have 
been held so far. Tiny and Kaye seem 
to be pretty well matched for the in- 
dividual honors. I believe that Kaye is 
ahead three or four points, but Tiny is 
giving her a close race.” 

Final field day! Actually arrived! 
This was indeed a big event. Freshmen 
and Sophomores always were rivalling 
and vying with one another, but today’s 
victory seemed to mean more than all 
of the others combined. It was the de- 
ciding event to determine which class 
would be champions for the year and 
which would be given the big cup for 
winning the most championships in all 
of the sports. ‘Today, too, they would 
have a telegraphic meet with Wisconsin 
and Nebraska girls. When the North- 
western meet was over, the two or three 
best scores made that day in each event 
would be telegraphed to the other uni- 
versities, and a return telegram from 
those universities would give scores to 
compare with Northwestern’s, and so 
determine the winner. The girls would 
probably know the results in time to 
announce them at the big W. A. A. ban- 


quet that was to take place that night. 
“Hie, Gin! going over to the meet?” 
“Surely am. I hope Kaye beats Tiny 
in the race for the cup. Don’t you? 
Wouldn’t it be great for a ‘freshie’ to 
win the individual cup?” 
“Team! Team! Team!” screeched the 


Freshmen. 
“Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
“Tiny! Tiny! Tiny!” 
Retorted the Sophomores as Tiny 


chalked up a first place in the fifty-yard 
dash. 

One event followed another in quick 
succession with first the Sophomores then 
the Freshmen leading in points. 

“Well, it’s all over but the shouting,” 
said Marge to Gin. “All we can do now 
is keep hoping until time for the ban- 
quet. It takes them hours to add up all 
of those points. Let’s go down to the 
banquet hall and help wait on the table.” 

“Can't,” said Gin. “I promised to 
help get the numerals and letters ready 
to give out at the banquet tonight. The 
girls who made team, you know, get 
their awards tonight as well as their 
points in W. A. A. Then, too, several 
people have won their ‘N’s’ by getting a 
thousand points in the association. So 
long, see you tonight.” 

Two hours later a clatter of dishes 
and a hubbub of voices denoted the fact 
that the feast was in full swing. 

Sally Townsend arose and _ began, 

“Other folks in this associa- 





chiefly of short sprints. In 
the hurdles form was empha- 
sized more than speed, and 
in the jumps we had to know 
how to land from a jump be- 
fore we were allowed to try 
i.” 

Kaye Law improved rap- 
idly in her form used in hurd- 
ling and the throws, but only 
through persistent effort and 
practice. This is one place 
where practice alone makes 
perfect. Later, when teams 
were picked, Kaye found her 
name on the list of team 
members that had been post- 
ed on the bulletin board. To 
find her name emblazoned on 
the same list with Tiny’s— 
what fun! Perhaps high 
school practice wasn’t abso- 
lutely essential but it certain- 
ly helped a great deal. Those 
girls who had accomplished 
form in high school events 
could spend most of their \\ 
time developing speed in col- 
lege, while the others had 
to accomplish both at once. 

At last the week for the 
meets arrived and agitation 
prevailed in the women’s 
locker rooms. Only inter- 
class meets were to be held 
as Northwestern is a mem- 
ber of the Athletic Confer- 
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tion may have great honors, 
but I feel that I have the 
best job of them all.” Where- 
upon she read off the names 
of those girls who were re- 
ceiving their numerals and 
‘N’s,’ congratulating each in 
her turn upon her accom- 
plishment. At last the in- 
dividual awards had all been 
made except one, the individ- 
ual track cup. The silence 
was so great that it was al- 
most deafening. 

“This year,” she began, 
“we have had a most ex- 
traordinary thing occur.” 
The individual cup winner in 
track this year is a twin. This 
is the first time in history 
that two girls have tied for 
this honor. Each girl will 
have her name engraved on 
the cup, and it will remain 
the individual possession of 
each of these girls for six 
months out of the coming 
year, at the end of which 
time another winner will be 
announced. I should like to 
present this cup jointly to 
Tiny Johnson and Kaye Law. 
This tie proves a much dis- 
puted question. That is, that 
preliminary work in track in 
high school is a great help in 
college athletics, but it is not 
absolutely essential. Come 
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Eileen and the 


(Continued from page 39) 
her life for lack of money—and triple 
pay. 

Eileen had never thought so fast in 
her life. The anger died out and a won- 
derful idea came in its place. 

She looked at the imperious lady with 
her most charming smile. “You said, 
‘anything in ¢eason,’” she replied. “Very 
well. If you will telephone to my mother, 
Mrs. Chase, at the hotel, that I am safe, 
and if instead of paying me you will lend 
me for the evening, for my friend to 
wear to the masquerade, the Golden 
Helen dress, I’ll do the very best I can 
to see you through. My mother will be 
surety for the costume.” 

“The Golden Helen dress?” gasped 
Mrs. Haviland. “May’s dress?” 

“Those are my terms,” said Eileen, 
smiling but firm. 

Mrs. Haviland thought for a moment. 
Then she turned to the telephone. “You 
go get dressed,” she said to Marcia, who 
went immediately. Mrs. Haviland got 
Mrs. Chase on the telephone. Eileen could 
imagine the exclamations of relief and 
delight of her mother, at the other end. 
Mrs. Haviland became less peremptory 
and more polite as she and Eileen’s 
mother talked on. They had mutual ac- 
quaintances—of course Mrs. Chase knew 
and was loved by everybody in the world. 
Eileen spoke to her mother herself finally, 
and reassured her. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Haviland when 
Eileen was through, “I accept your 
terms. John shall take you both down 
and return with my maids as soon as 
the lake is smooth enough for the motor- 
launch. I will pay your friend liberally. 
I'll lend you the gown for her. My 
daughter isn’t here, but it’s a case of 
necessity.” 

Oh, what an autocrat! Eileen scur- 
ried upstairs, where Marcia had laid out 
for her the black uniform that came from 
Gladys’ trunk, and hurried into it. 

“Will she let me? Oh, Miss Eileen, 
you can’t think how grateful I am,” 
Marcia began later in the pantry. 

“Yes,” beamed Eileen. “But never 
say ‘Miss Eileen’ again. Now show me 
how to help.” 

Eileen had never known how much 
there was to waiting on table. There 
was a rule for everything—a way to lay 
every knife and fork, every doily, a way 
to pass everything, a way even to answer. 
And there was more to it than waiting. 
Celery to prepare, nuts to shake into 
dishes, all the smaller accessories. 

“How do you know so much!” Eileen 
marveled respectfully in a lull of the in- 
struction, as they were dropping rose 
leaves in the finger-bowls and setting 
them on a side-table. 

There was little time to talk. Eil- 
een’s heart pounded with stage-fright 
when it was time to announce dinner. 
Marcia volunteered to do that, while 
Eileen stayed in the dining-room. 

Marcia returned, and after a moment 
the guests came filing in. And if Eileen 
had known beforehand that Tom Per- 
cival, with his mother and father, were 
among the house-party, it might have 


Golden Helen 


been more of a trial to her to play wait- 
ress than it was. 

“Don’t be a horrid little snob,” she 
told herself defiantly, and poured water 
into his glass with a steady hand. He 
looked at her first in blank surprise. 
Then his expression faded into a cheerful 
and friendly grin. He gave her a little 
nod of friendliness. Why, Tom didn’t see 
anything wrong about it! 

It was a long dinner, and the guests 
lingered over their coffee in a way that 
irritated Eileen. Not Marcia. “They 
always do,” she said. 

But finally the guests rose and left, the 
silver was counted and put away, and 
the girls were free to go. 

“The water is smooth enough now, 
Miss,” said John, coming in. They 
raced upstairs to change back to their 
own still damp and crumpled clothes. 
Downstairs Mrs. Haviland was await- 
ing them in the same little room, and 
with her was a box which held the Gol- 
den Helen dress. 

“Here is your money, Marcia,” she 
said. “Here is the costume, Eileen. And 
here are sweaters to wear—and my 
daughter’s costume.” —_ 

Marcia took the money, her eyes light- 
ing as she saw that it was ten dollars. 
Eileen’s heart lifted as she took the box. 

The rest of the evening was like a 
dream to Eileen; like a fairy-story to 
Marcia. Her white arms and slim little 
figure in the Helen dress were so far 
the loveliest thing in the ball-room that 
even if the dress had not been in a class 
by itself Eileen was sure she would have 
won. As it was, the exquisite costume 
that had been the best at the Beaux 
Arts’ Ball was bound to win. She her- 
self, in her Spanish dress, danced as 
steadily as if she had not been having 
a wild afternoon and a hard-working 
evening. But the biggest pleasure of the 
whole affair came to her, not that eve- 
ning, but the next day, after all the fuss 
was over, after Gladys and Ellen and the 
Golden Helen dress had gone back to 
Mrs. Haviland, under convoy of John, 
and Marcia, after standing for half a 
dozen photographs, had mailed the check 
to Jessie. 

Tom Percival was still staying. And 
he was talking to Eileen on the hotel 
porch. 

“You know,” he said a little awkward- 
ly. “I think I ought to tell you some- 
thing. I—lI’ve always thought you were 
awfully up-stage, Eileen. A bit of a 
snob, you know. And—well, I want to 
take it back. I never heard of anything 
more sporting than what you did.” 

“Why, what else could I do?” said 
Eileen simply. Looking back now, it 
seemed the only possible thing. 

“You could have. The you I thought 
you were would have. It—it was sport- 
ing, that was all. And I think you’re 
fine.” 

“No,” she said thoughtfully. “It—it 
was real, that was all. I’ve been able 
to help that Jessie girl get well. And” 
—Eileen dimpled—‘“I know how to ‘set 
up’ a table and wait on it. Why, Tom, 
I have a profession!” . 








For you, too 
Keds-the shoe 
of champions 


T’S not surprising that nearly all 
the great women tennis players 
wear Keds. For Keds are so neat and 
trim—so durable—and so light and 
comfortable. 

And millions of girls wear Keds. 
Outdoors or in, they are ideal for 
sports wear—and for camping and 
hiking, too. They have springy, sure- 
gripping soles—snug, well-ventilated 
uppers—and a special Feltex inner- 
sole. And one pair of Keds will out- 
wear two or three pairs of ordinary 
“sneakers.” 

In playtime everywhere girls have 
a lot more fun in smart, comfortable 
Keds. 

* * * 
For all sports use, get Keds. But be 
sure they are the real Keds. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoe. 

Keds come in all popular styles and 
at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. Your 
dealer either has genuine Keds or 
can get them for you. 

Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of 
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Dept. 107, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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A Handy Portable 


Stove for 25c 


You'll find the Sterno Canned Heat Outfit 
ideal for candy making, for heating water 
or for preparing dainty little tidbits so dear 
to the heart of every girl. Compact, weighs 
but 8 oz., and can be taken anywhere. In- 
stant heat when you want it; no smoke, no 
soot, no sparks, no cinders, perfectly safe. 
Sold by dealers everywhere or send 25c to Sterno 
Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 443, 
and we will send you prepaid, the Sterno stove, can 
of Sterno Canned Heat and handy extinguisher. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


s T é R ~ CANNED 


HEAT 
Sterno is Manufactured Under U. S. Gov't 
Permit for Use Only As a Fuel 








Your Mirror and You 


(Continued from page 29) 

It was thinking about her liver, that 
made her say it, she told me afterward. 
“For what,” said this sensible girl, “do 
I know about my liver, and what does 
someone who writes advertisements in 
Kalamazoo know about the liver of a 
girl in Kilkankee? If it is my liver, it’s 
my liver, not just any old liver.” So 
what did she do? She went to her doc- 
tor, and—it wasn’t her liver! No one 
in the world except a doctor could have 
told that girl what made her skin sallow 
and rough because it took a complete 
physical examination to find it out. And 
yet she wasn’t sick, at least sick-a-bed. 
Our idea of a doctor is someone who 
comes to see us when we're sick-a-bed. 
The girl I’ve been telling you about 
doesn’t think of a doctor like that any 
more. She has learned to think of beauty 
as being more than skin deep, and of a 
doctor as the person who knows about 
what goes on under the skin. 

Of course it isn’t hard for any of us 
to figure out how to spend our allow- 
ances. It’s increasing the pocket money 
of loveliness that worries us. The only 
capital we have lies in our own bodies. 
We may use only part of it, just the 
ready money so to speak, or we may put 
it in the hands of an expert, a doctor, 
who can tell us how to increase our as- 
sets. He will find out whether the sal- 
low skin is caused by a poor digestion or 
by not eating the right food. He can 
tell whether adenoids cause an otherwise 
pretty mouth to droop or whether it’s 
just a bad habit. 

When we have increased our allowance 
of good points by turning as many liabili- 
ties into assets as we possibly can, then 
we can go as far as we think expedient 
with the creams and powders and the 
soaps and the toothpastes. But not be- 
fore. 

One other asset we haven’t budgeted 
yet. Each one of us possesses the pos- 
sibility of a magic which can transform 
the most ill-assorted set of features into 
a face that people like to look at. Really 
ill people may have it as well as healthy 
ones, but usually ill people must strug- 
gle to possess it. For the gloriously 
healthy ones, it is as natural as sunlight. 
It is the asset called joy in life and it 
pays daily dividends in the. pure minted 
gold of a radiant smile. 


About Our New Good Looks Page 
A word from the Editor 


There are several very important 
things about good looks which girls these 
days are coming to realize. A girl may 
not be beautiful—and may never be able 
to become so—yet she can be good-look- 
ing. Making the most of your hair and 
your complexion and clothes is possible 
with a little thought—and often through 
simple ways that do not cost anything. 
To give you suggestions that every girl 
can put into practice, to help you with 
your own problems of appearance, we 
first invited Hazel Rawson Cades to 
write for THE AMERICAN Girt. And 
now we have Grace T. Hallock. 


By this time, you all know what de- 
lightful suggestions Miss Cades gives 
you for clothes. Miss Hallock will give 
you just as many suggestions, just as 
delightfully, for your appearance, aside 
from clothes. Like Miss Cades, she 
knows many girls—has talked with them, 
has discovered the questions which per- 
plex them when they look inte their mir- 
rors. And like Miss Cades, she is going 
to pass on to you the answers to many 
of the questions that girls ask. 

Because Miss Hallock also knows 
many Girl Scouts, she has invented a 
new game for you. Here it is—play it 
at your next troop meeting. 


A Beauty Treasure Hunt 


This game may be played by the girls 
of a patrol. Each girl thinks up a health 
habit that she thinks will improve her 
appearance, and writes a cryptic descrip- 
tion of it to be used as a clue. The girls 
try to guess to what it refers by playing 
Twenty Questions. That is, each girl 
asks a question about the clue, to be 
answered by yes, or no, until twenty 
questions have been asked. Then if no 
one has guessed the answer by then the 
patrol will have to pay any forfeit re- 
quired by the girl with the clue. If the 
patrol agrees that the right answer is a 
real clue to beauty, then the girls bind 
themselves to follow it. 

Here is an example of how the game 
is played. The clue is a parody on one 
of Shakespeare’s songs. Here it is: 

Tell me how is Beauty bred 

In the heart and in the head, 

How begot, how nourished? 

One alone can truly tell 
But you'll have to ring a bell 
l’ll begin it—ding dong bell. 

This is a sample of the questions that 

might be asked, with the answers. 


“Ts the bell a telephone bell?” 

“nT. »? 

“A door bell?” 

Ves” 

“And have you already rung it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Did you go into a house?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did you ask anyone in the house the 
question in the first part of the clue?” 

Ta” 

“Was it a man?” 

ae i eg 

“Did he answer it?” 

a 

“Did you ask the question in the very 
words of the clue?” 

“Ne” 

“Did you ask him how you could be 
better looking?” 

“Tea” 

“Was it a beauty specialist?” 

a 

“Was it a doctor?” 

“Ves.” 

Now that the correct answer has been 
guessed the girl with the clue explains 
what a doctor has to do with beauty. 
In other words she must come prepared 
to defend her clue against all comers. 





Our Founder, Juliette Low, started her first lub when she was fifteen— 
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The Secret Cargo 


(Continued from page 22) 
least of all from a man whom Captain 
Weeks would suspect immediately of 
more mischief. 

“Cut with an ax!” Robert Lafitte com- 
mented. “So that’s how it is!” 

A footstep sounded and they turned 
to face Captain Weeks, who had been 
prowling along like a cat in a strange 
attic. He seemed to guess what had 
happened, for his red face showed no 
surprise. He grunted when he saw the 
parted cable, and plunged his hands deep 
into his pockets. Then he looked hard 
at Robert Lafitte. 

“You used to be a lumberman?” he 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” Susan’s father answered. 

“A bit handy with an ax?” 

“Hold on there!” Robert Lafitte 
shouted, leaping forward. “Don’t you 
dare! Don’t you dare hint I did this, 
or by Heaven, I’ll take you before every 
judge in Christendom!” 


CHAPTER X 
An Unexpected Arrival 


The whole colony heard the story 
within the hour and came trooping down 
to the beach to see the latest evidence, 
villainous as it was, in the increasing 
mystery of Four Wind Island. Robert 
Lafitte had given Captain Weeks his dig- 
nified back at last and returned to the 
coast guard house to await developments. 
Susan followed him. 

Fishermen, life savers, small farm- 
ers and the two coopers who made fish 
barrels in a dirty little shop by the wat- 
er’s edge, all stood about the severed 
cable, gave their opinions, none of which 
was particularly original, and found ex- 
cuse to remain away from their chores 
for half a day. Dr. Bell promised to 
notify the sheriff as soon as he reached 
land. His son stopped at the lighthouse, 
to have a word with Ann. 

“We're starting home,” he explained. 
“My father has to get back as soon as 
he can; but he says not to worry. Tell 
Susan Lafitte to keep her chin up.” 

“T’ll tell Susan,” Ann promised. She 
watched from the beach while the man 
and boy started rowing toward their 
own white motor launch. 

Twenty minutes later she saw them 
rowing back to shore. The doctor, sit- 
ting in the stern sheets, looked black as 
the June storm. 

“Someone has been aboard,” he ex- 
plained as he drew the boat ashore, “and 
has torn out our wires. Can’t start the 
engine!” 

Dr. Bell stalked straight up the path 
and rapped loudly upon the official door. 
At the appearance of Captain Weeks, 
he bowed stiffly. 

“Captain,” he began, “there’s ‘just a 
plain, no-account porcupine running 


somewhere about. I can see his tracks. 
Now I’m telling you that it’s time for 
the men around here to get together and 
investigate this business. Your own crew 
and the fishermen from town and Mr. 
Lafitte here . , 

“Lafitte?” 


“Certainly. Why not? Everyone. 
Somebody with a boat went out and 
ruined my batteries. Lafitte has no boat.” 

“Lafitte will stay where he’s at!” Cap- 
tain Weeks announced sourly. “Would 
I go tempting Providence by letting him 
and his ax out again?” 

Dr. Bell stamped his foot. 

“Don’t be foolish, Weeks,” he growled. 
“How could a man with a shoulder like 
his swing an ax? Use your head, man, 
use your head!” 

“T’ll use my head on somebody worth 
a head,” Captain Weeks answered. 

Robert Lafitte, who had _ suffered 
enough already, popped at that into a 
rage that set his tongue stuttering. Only 
Dr. Bell, of all those in the room, held 
firm to his temper. Hard words flew 
about, and bitter looks. 

And then Ann happened to look out of 
the window. What she saw took her 
mind at once from the brawling words 
about her. 

Running up the harbor mouth, which 
was narrow and menaced by shallow 
spits of sand, a trim white cabin boat 
was tumbling in the swell that remained 
from the storm. She was a new craft 
in those waters, with the look of busi- 
ness about her. 

When she had passed the last bar, her 
course shifted and she pointed directly 
to the coastguard dock. Ann started to 
speak. But Dr. Bell still was talking. 

“To shout does no good, I tell you,” 
he was advising. “We're getting no- 
where. Snapping and biting one at an- 
other isn’t going to help much. Now 
where do we stand? First, two girls, 
bringing the mail to the island, are robbed 
aboard a Bay Line boat. Then comes 
this trouble between Lafitte and the fish- 
ermen. Then the cable. . . . And now 
my boat. . . . What honest man on all 
the lakes would rip the wire out of a 
doctor’s boat?” 

He stopped to look around the room. 
The others had become silent while he 
talked, and were staring at him. He 
cleared his throat and went on. Only 
Ann Anderson permitted her eyes to 
leave his face, and travel to the boat. 

It had come up across the inner bar 
now, and with slowed motor was nosing 
through the shallow water. Into the 
silence of the room, the putt-putt of this 
newcoming engine drifted at last. Cap- 
tain Weeks heard it first. 

“A strange boat,” he muttered, and 
peered out suspiciously. 

The craft pulled alongside the dock. 
Fishermen, turning their attention from 
Dr. Bell’s arguments, streamed out to the 
sand. Ann and Sue watched from a dis- 
tance while four men jumped out upon 
the wharf from the boat. 

A moment they stood, as if. in con- 
sultation; then one of them stepped for- 
ward. He was the shortest of the four, 
but his build was that of an ox. 

“Who is he?” Sue wanted to know. 

“T’ve no idea!” Ann whispered. “Nev- 
er saw him before. Captain Weeks 
knows him . . . see, he’s nodding his 
head!” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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New York State 


Doctors say: 


“(ream of Tartar 


Baking Powder 
is the most healthful ? 


i, nonee group of doctors 
from New York State were 
recently asked: “What kind of 
baking powder do you consider 
best from a health point of view?” 


And 772 doctors—83% of those 
who expressed a definite opinion— 
said, ‘“‘Cream of Tartar.” 

Royal is the Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. It has been made 
for 50 years with pure cream of 
tartar, a natural wholesome prod- 
uct of ripe grapes, imported for 
Royal from Europe. 

That is why Royal always 
leavens so perfectly; and it leaves 
no slightest trace of bitter taste. 






Made with pure Cream 

of Tartar. Contains no 

alum—leaves no bitter 
taste 
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The Summer Adventures 
of Nifty Fifty 


Depicting vartous narrow escapes 





Here is Fifty, strolling along the beach with The Girl 
who has just received him as her allowance. 


Nifty Fifty about to be broken in five for a Hot Dog. 
See his despair. 





Fortunately, The Girl is hailed by a friend at this 
crucial moment. Note Fifty’s relief. 
PSS. 


a 


Later: Nifty Fifty about to be spent for a most adorable 
tie! See his anguish. 






BUT—The Girl, hesitating about the color of the tie, 
returns home—there to find a letter from The American 
Girl announcing the big summer bargain offer of 5 months 
for 5o0c to any girl who has never before subscribed. Note 
Fifty’s eagerness. 





So here is the dear little thing. He is being turned into 
25 two-cent stamps and he doesn’t mind a bit, because 
that means The American Girl for The Girl. And Great 
Honor for him. © 
THE AMERICAN GIRL—the magazine 
for all girls 
5 MONTHS FOR 50c. 


Open to any girl who has never before subscribed 
Offer closes September 15th 

















The Pitty Blue Beads 


(Continued from page 17) 
noon. Thelma found the growing 
anxiety almost unbearable. It was of no 
use to reassure herself—she must have 
that adorable, naughty little fellow in 
ae arms—nothing less would satisfy 
er! 

As the hours dragged on, the night 
grew wilder and blacker. A high wind 
raged, and at midnight it began to rain 
furiously. Dick and Jerry refused to 
let Thelma accompany them any further. 
They were on the wildest part of the 
Mesa, miles from the ranch house and 
with no possible shelter in sight. 

“It’s foolish for you to wear your- 
self out this way, Sis,” said Dick. “Your 
voice is hoarse from calling now, and 
you'd be of more use helping mother to 
stand the strain. I’ll make for the 
Lazy D, and Jerry will go towards the 
reservation. You take this lantern and 
go back home. Please do as I say.” His 
own voice shook, and Thelma, to all ap- 
pearances, yielded meekly. 

But when the sound of the other 
horses’ hoofs had died away in the night, 
Thelma checked her own pony’s home- 
ward race. “Pinto, you and I are 
going to Dolores Canyon! All evening 
I’ve had a hunch. The last thing I said 
to that stubborn little Indian was to 
go get some more beads, and I’ll bet 
he took me at my word. And if he found 
his at the same place Daddy did, there’s a 
chance those boys are in Dolores Canyon 
now. We'll take it, slim as it is. Come 
on, Pinto. You're tired and wet, but so 
am I, and we'll just be good sports and 
try this one chance.” 

Pinto shook his head knowingly and 
made no further protest. He seemed to 
feel that Thelma was right, for he 
plunged willingly down the rocky incline 
that led to Dolores Canyon, only half a 
mile away. 

Once in the canyon, great pine trees 
shut out what little light there was, and 
only by flashing her lantern could Thelma 
tell whether she was on the trail or not. 
To her right a rocky wall rose sheer 
and forbidding. To her left, was an un- 
broken drop of equal depth to the brawl- 
ing stream below. The trail was dan- 
gerous—even by daylight—to travel it 
at night in a pouring rain was foolhardy, 
to say the least. Yet Thelma urged her 
trembling pony on, scarcely knowing why 
she did so. 

And then, far above her on the canyon 
wall, she saw a light gleaming—a light 
such as a campfire would have made. 
Thelma pulled Pinto to a stop and raised 
her hoarse voice in a shout. ‘“Skooky,” 
she called, and again, “Skooky—Skooky!” 
But only the patter of the rain answered. 

Thelma flashed her lantern down upon 
the trail; then hastily she scrambled down 
from the saddle. On the trail lay a ten 
cents store pin with pink flowers on 
it! Skooky must be near! Thelma let 
the reins from Pinto’s bridle drop to the 
ground. She knew he would stay there 
motionless until she picked them up again. 
Then flashing her lantern on all sides, 
she at last discovered a rude pathway up 
the rocky wall. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Code of Honor of Azalea 


(Continued from page 26) 

“Then I'll go by myself!” the girl 
blazed. 

“Now, Dilly, come with the rest of 
us this time—won’t you, dear?” begged 
Miss Moffat. 

But Dilly was stubbornly silent. 

Finally it was decided that they should 
walk up to a cabin, the roof of which 
was partly visible between distant 
branches. Azalea’s face flamed scarlet 
but her small head was high. She recog- 
nized the cabin as belonging to Toby 
Witherspoon, generally called “Uncle 
Toby,” and a neighbor of her family’s. 

As they reached the open doorway, she 
heard voices, and the next instant caught 
sight of her father. The man raised his 
eyes, beheld the “swarm of furriners,” 
and then his gaze reached his daughter. 
By nature reserved, he made no outcry, 
just said in a voice filled with deep af- 
fection, “Zeely!” 

“Pap!” the girl exclaimed, and darting 
past the group at the door, she flung her 
arms around him. 

For a moment the class stood silent, 
then Miss Moffat smiled as she held out 
her hand. 

“So you are Mr. Benson,” she said. 
“We're up here on a picnic and it’s very 
nice that Azalea has this opportunity of 
seeing you.” 

The man wiped the back of his hand 
along his trousers, then held it out awk- 
wardly, yet with a quaint dignity. “I’m 
glad ter meet Zeely’s friends,” he said. 

With simple courtesy, Benson invited 
“Zeely’s friends” to go with him to his 
cabin and they eagerly assented. All 
but Dilly, who still talked of the ravine. 

“Cut it out, Dilly,” said John Canton, 
“it’s lots more fun to go up to Azalea’s 
house.” 

Although Dilly set out with the others, 
now and then she would drop behind, 
wilfully loitering. She was so used to 
making decisions for her class that it 
seemed unbelievable another girl, a 
Junior, should offer opposition. 

By the time the party reached Benson’s 
place it was late afternoon and they were 
joyous and hungry. Azalea’s “Mammy” 
welcomed them shyly and served them 
hot corn pones with maple syrup. Then 
they went back to the five acre lot that 
“Pap” Benson had ploughed and planted. 

Standing there with the open skies 
above them, Miss Moffat said pleasantly 
to Mr. Benson, “Azalea is an unusually 
bright girl—I am very glad we are to 
have her again next year.’ 

Azalea, who stood at her father’s 
elbow, looked up quickly into his face. 
The man’s gaze went off to the pines in 
the distance; his brow contracted pain- 
fully. 

“We jest ain’t got the money,” he said. 

At that moment John Canton came 
rushing up with the news that Dilly was 
missin, 

“She's probably hiding to scare us,” 
said Gregory. 

“No! She told Jen Sedmore she was 
going to the ravine anyhow.” 

“We must go after her at once.” Miss 
Moffat held out her hand to “Pap.” 


“Thank you for—why, where’s Azalea?” 

“Pap” Benson grinned. “At the furst 
word ‘bout the little gal’s bein’ missin’, 
Zeely lit out. She'll find that Dilly, 
don’t you worry. 

“But I reckon Pll go ‘long with you 
a way,” the kindly mountaineer added. 

“There’s a short cut to the ravine—and 
Zeely knows it,” he said a little later.. 

Following his lead, under bushes, 
through brambles they came at last to 
a clearing. Opposite them a sheer 
precipice rose, grey against the sky. 

“Look!” Jen pointed upward. 

Far above them, on a ledge so narrow 
it seemed no one could find foothold 
there, they could faintly discern a form, 
and above it a second figure, clinging 
with both hands to a sturdy young oak 
on the bank. It appeared that Dilly was 
holding on to Azalea’s dangling feet. 

Without a word, Benson dashed to a 
steep path skirting the ravine, and several 
boys, headed by Gregory, plunged after. 
Could Azalea’s slender arms endure the 
strain? 

Her cramped fingers were beginning 
to slip as “Pappy” Benson caught her 
under the shoulders. Forming a line be- 
hind him, each boy clasped the waist of 
the one in front, and after a series of 
tugs, the two girls were hauled over the 
edge of the cliff, exhausted. 

It was minutes before Dilly could ex- 
plain.. “I wanted to see the ravine,” 
she said, “but I guess I got too close 
and the gravel slid. I caught on a ledge 
but it was so narrow I got dizzy. Just 
then I heard Azalea call—”’ Wearily she 
put her hands to her head. 

“Anyhow I wanted you all to come,” 
persisted Dilly, determinedly honest, 
“and—thank you, Azalea.” 

That night Azalea slept at home. 

Early the next morning Dilly, with 
her father and Miss Moffat, came up the 
trail. After stumblingly expressing his 
gratitude, Mr. Dudmore drew a check 
from his pocket. “I want to give you a 
slight token of our appreciation,” he said. 

But with the same quiet dignity which 
marked all his actions, Pap Benson 
shook his head. “We don’t want pay 
fur hit,” he declared. 

For an instant Azalea turned her head 
aside lest the others see her great dis- 
appointment. If Pap would only let 
her take it, she might go back to school. 
But no. He was right. Pay for help- 
ing someone in danger was unthinkable. 

Bravely she faced them. Miss Moffat 
now spoke. “Mr. Benson,” she asked, 
“Can you spare Azalea. this summer to 
help me in my camp? I need someone to 
take the younger children on nature 
walks. And next winter, I should like 
to have her with me. My mother is 
coming to live with me, and we shall 
need someone to lend a hand with the 
housework.” 

“You're sure Zeely can help you?” he 
questioned. 

“She will more than pay for her room 
and board,” Miss Moffat replied. 

“Well, then——” His answer was 
smothered in Azalea’s vehement em- 
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The Girl 
you d like to be 


GOOD sport, isn’t sheP 

Fullof pep. Brimming with 
vitality. Ringleader in each new 
undertaking. Enjoys every 
moment of life. 


To be like her, you must have 
health. Watch your diet. Be 
especially sure to take plenty of 
milk—a quart a day. For milk is 
your most important food while 
you are growing. 


Avoid the monotony of plain 
milk in some of these delicious 
Borden ways:— 
Borden’s Malted Milk. A delightfuldrink 
that’s really nourishing. Hot or cold. 
Plain or flavored. Mix it at home or at 
the soda fountain. You'll never tire 
of it. 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. For rich, 
creamy cooking. Convenient to carry 
on camping or hiking trips. Makes 
marvelous candy. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Delicious because it’s sweetened. Take 
it regularly if you are underweight. 
Thousands of girls and boys are grow- 
ing strong on it. 


Borden’s is the oldest and the 
leading name in the milk indus- 
try. It stands for purity, flavor 
and quality. 

Ask for Borden’s and you get 
the best. 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 
1832 Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Merry Bags the Lions 


(Continued from page 12) 
and tall, with a young face, younger than 
Miss Honoria’s, but with hair entirely 
white, thick and bobbed; her eyes were 
dark and piercing. Merry was not 
frightened by her; thrilled rather. She 
was like a breath of the gusty wind. 

She discoursed vigorously on many sub- 
jects, and Professor Stocking murmured 
deprecatingly, and Miss Honoria pressed 
sandwiches upon them and put in a placid 
word now and then, egging them on. 
Each one apparently said exactly what he 
thought. Merry bubbled with fun. She 
had loved Professor Stocking on sight. 
He was gentle and modest but very 
learned. His pockets were full of little 
glass vials ful! of shells so tiny that only 
the strong reading glass had been able 
to distinguish them. Merry drank in all 
he said with complete attention. “Oh, 
I must tell Dad about that!” she cried 
out more than once and, “Dad would be 
so interested!” 

While Merry was most absorbed, Miss 
Honoria’s tall, keen-eyed friend watched 
her sharply. Some kind of wordless 
signaling went on between her and Miss 
Honoria. They seemed to understand 
each other remarkably well. Once she 
said to Miss Honoria in a swift aside, 
“You're right, old dear—you always are! 
How can I thank you?” 

And once she said to Merry in a care- 
less tone, “Run over there, will you, 
where that big wave just came in and 
see what it brought? Hurry before an- 
other comes!” 

Merry dashed to the spot, pounced 
upon a long piece of feathery, pale-brown 
seaweed, and brought it back, holding it 
aloft, half twined about her, and laugh- 
ing in pure joy. The keen dark eyes 
did not miss a move she made; as the 
white-haired woman took the weed 
Merry ceremoniously presented, her lips 
curved in a curious smile of satisfaction. 

When at last she rose to leave them, 
“T have a bit of a place back here on 
old Soledad, where I garden and fool 
around,” she told Merry. “If you like 
shells, child, come up this afternoon and 
see my collection. I'll show you bits, 
you Merry-girl, that you can only match 
in a sunset or on a butterfly’s wing. Miss 
Honoria can tell you how to reach my 
shanty. Suppose you make it about four.” 

“I promised Ellen Lou to go to the 
Vine and Fig Tree with her for tea at 
four,” Merry said, with a large sigh. 
“She’s hoping to run down Anna Carr 
there.” 

“She is, is she? Wish her luck! To- 
morrow then. Good! Don’t bring Ellen 
Flu or what’s-her-name with you. Come 
alone. And wear just what you have on. 
Good-bye! Thank you for the feed— 
er—Hon-or-ri-a!” 

With a kindly look for Merry and a 
few low mumbles to Miss Honoria, Pro- 
fessor Stocking melted away, his reading 
glass again in evidence; and Merry, re- 
gretting that a party like this one must 
ever come to an end, prepared to say her 
good-bye, too. 

She tried to thank Miss Honoria. “I 


feel so much better,” she said shyly. “T 
can’t tell you! Are you a magician?” 

“Why, yes!” Miss Honoria smiled 
quizzically. “I’m working a spell with a 
bit of kelp in the dark of the moon. 
You'll realize that thé finest talent of all 
is within reach of those slim brown hands 
of yours.” 











When She Was Fifteen 
She started a club 


It wasn't a very big club, and 
it was named Helping Hands— 
until it was nicknamed, you'd 
never guess what! It’s part of 
the charming and amusing story 
that Juliette Low—who founded 
our own Girl Scouts, perhaps in 
memory of that jolly little club 
of long ago—tells of her girl- 
hood in the South of Civil War 
days. It comes in the next issue 
—in the Founder's birthday 
month. She wrote it for you. 























Merry eyed her doubtfully. “You're 
joking.” 

“Not a bit! I wish I had what you 
have. It’s my greatest aim to cultivate 


it. Now run along. I’m going to doze.” 

Whether or not it was due to the bit 
of kelp in the dark of the moon, Merry 
found that from that day delightful things 
began to happen; jars in the family life 
were smoothed out, wheels were oiled, 
happy solutions of many difficulties oc- 
curred. : 

Professor Stocking became more than 
a delightful chance acquaintance on the 
beach. Merry introduced him to her 
father, and Mr. Hopewell was immedi- 
ately possessed of the hobby he so much 
needed. It turned out that the pro- 
fessor was connected with a large Na- 
tural History Museum and he had at 
hand materials and opportunity for ex- 
tended research among the fascinating 
flora and fauna of the sea. Mr. Hope- 
well’s days from being too long became 
too short. Books, jars, and strange speci- 
mens of life filled his room. 

To Merry it was a sight even more 
pleasing to see eleven-year-old Patsy 
drawn with her father into these devious 
bypaths of science. Her nimble feet and 
curious adaptation to the ways of the 


water made her a companion in re- 
search eminently worth having. One . 
might find Patsy these days laid full 
length along some reef, grasping a case 
knife, intent upon prying off a clinging 
limpet, the spray going over her; while 
her father sat high on the sand, magni- 
fying glass in one hand, some small grue- 
some creature in the other, a reference 
book at his feet; both of them utterly 
absorbed and completely happy. 

Time, too, was flying happily for Ellen 
Lou and Diantha. In a way that was 
fathomed by Merry only long after the 
event, Ellen Lou, really clever with her 
hands and gifted with an admirable sense 
of form and color, and Diantha, equally 
clever with her pen, both found places 
on the Community Pageant Committee— 
important places that gave them work 
to do and a chance to show their ability. 

And when every member of a large 
family has found something that he loves 
to do and is busy doing it, it is surpris- 
ing how kindliness and affection and con- 
sideration for one another spring up and 
flourish! 

Merry? The older girls were so pre- 
occupied and spent so many of their wak- 
ing hours at the Community House, and 
their minds were so at ease regarding 
Patsy and their father, that they really 
did not take much notice of what Merry 
did. They knew that she was happy— 
one needed only to take one look at 
Merry to discover that! And they knew 
that she was often on the beach and more 
often in the hills. Merry found that 
this complacent absorption in their own 
affairs was a most efficient aid in keeping 
a secret. 

And always there was a safety valve at 
hand in Miss Honoria. She was never 
at the Community House where some- 
times Merry was drawn; she was never 
at the popular bathing beaches or at 
The Vine and Fig or The Photo Art 
Place or The Olde Shell Shoppe. It 
was always in some retired and hidden 
recess far from the little town that 
Merry found her; with her fat cushion 
and faded sun umbrella and the book that 
went unread, with the waves breaking 
at her feet and her eyes fixed on distant 
sail or circling gulls. 

There was a Peak to which they all 
were travelling. El Nido had a gala 
day. There was to be even more than the 
pageant eagerly worked and waited for; 
there was to be an exhibition of pictures 
by local artists, an annual event, in a 
suitable room at the Community House. 
That they were to take part in this fes- 
tivity filled Ellen Lou and Diantha with 
an elation too deep for words, although 
they did what they could with words, 
too. 

One thing only their full and happy 
summer lacked. They had not succeeded 
in beholding the distinguished features 
of Anna Carr, the painter. They had not 
drunk at the fount of wisdom reputed 
to flow from the lips of Mary Stone 
Weathers. 

The afternoon came, the afternoon of 
the performance of that pageant which 
was destined to go down into the future 
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haloed with an ever-increasing glory. 
Succeeding pageants would strive to at- 
tain its brilliance and variety and would 
signally fail; other pageant committees 
would speak of the work of this one with 
envy and despair. “Do you remember, 
my dear—” thus it was to be said—‘do 
you remember the year when those bright 
Hopewell girls—?” 

As for the picture exhibit, never had 
El Nido so distinguished itself as in this 
collection of water colors, block prints, 
etchings and oils, that covered the walls 
of the largest room in the Community 
House. And among them all, one stood 
out. 

On the farther wall where the light 
was good—a place of honor and advan- 
tage—was a study in oils by Anna Carr, 
the vivid, dominant, colorful thing that 
focussed all eyes. There was no one who 
saw it that day without a sense of deep 
privilege, and no one who saw it was 
able to forget its significance and beauty. 
And yet it was very simple—a young girl 
on the top of a cliff, above her a deep 
sky with moving clouds, at her back a 
bit of tumbling violet sea. All the mo- 
tion in cloud and water, all the freedom 
and the color, seemed at once caught and 
concentrated in that slim figure of youth 
and joy. She was swayed by the wind 
and gloried in it; her upturned face was 
laughing; her hands outflung in a ges- 
ture of combat and possession and utter 
grace. She was only a wisp of a thing, 
with blowing hair and freckles and a 
mouth that had an impish quirk. 

Merry confided to Miss Honoria be- 
side her. “It doesn’t seem as if it could 
be I! I wouldn’t take any of the beauty 
of it to myself—and yet I know just how 
that girl feels!” 

“Of course you do! That’s why Nan- 
cy wanted you! That’s her secret—and 
the wonder of it. She makes us young 
again—teaches us the way of the wind, 
the joy of the sea and sky—all the beauty 
of the earth. To be able to feel it so— 
Oh, Merry-girl, what better thing could 
be given you?” 

And then, a tall, flushed, handsome, 
amazed-looking girl rushed up to them, 
and Miss Honoria, seeing determination 
in the eye fixed on Merry and overflow- 
ing speech on her tongue, slipped quietly 
away. It was Ellen Lou, of course, and 
she had too much to say to say it all 
at once. 

“Oh, Merry, you wonder!” she gasped. 
“To think you have helped make a mas- 
terpiece, to think you have a part in it 
that will last forever! And on top of 
that, to have been with Anna Carr day 
after day, to have seen her work, to 
have watched her in her own home and 
listened to her—do you know in the 
least, Merry Hopewell, what a wonder- 
ful experience you have had?” 

“I think I do,’ Merry answered hap- 
pily, touching her sister’s hand shyly. 
“I’d be an awful little fool if I didn’t, 
Ellen Lou. You would have been able to 
get more out of it, of course, but, oh, 
you didn’t need it half so much! I can 
never put beautiful things into lasting 
form as you can, but the beauty she has 
taught me to look for—the beauty she 
has taught me to see! I am the luckiest 
and happiest girl in the world, Ellen Lou 
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—and I’ll never envy anybody again!” 

Ellen Lou nodded, completely under- 
standing; and they stood, the two of 
them, holding hands in front of the love- 
ly picture. 

It was when they reached home that 
Merry had her turn with Diantha. Di- 
antha moved as if in a dream, afraid 
perhaps that a word or touch might wake 
her up. She had a small parcel in her 
hand which she carried as if it were 
great riches. She carefully unwrapped 
it—it was a book, but she seemed afraid 
it would break or disappear—and showed 
it to Merry. f 

“Oh, Merry, it’s more than I could 
ever have hoped for and I owe it all 


to you! I had a long talk with her, 
and she wanted to do something for the 
sister of a girl she had learned to love 
so much, and she hoped I would like 
this. Why did you never tell me?” 

“What are you talking about?” Mer- 
ry exclaimed, truly bewildered. 

Diantha opened the book to the fly 
leaf. “It’s her latest—the one I admire 
most of all. But how did she guess that?” 
Her voice trembled. “I think she must be 
a magician! Look, Merry—only look!” 

Merry looked, and this is what she 
saw: 

With the best wishes of a fellow- 
craftsman, 

Mary Honoria Stone Weathers. 





—In Augusta Huiell Seaman’s exciting story next month 
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children. 


who talked to the 
birds, who made the 
wolf his friend; the 
man who in his youth 
turned from a life of 
adventure and excite- 
ment to live in utmost 
simplicity, will never 
fail to hold the grow- 
ing boy and girl. His 
treasured words are 
read again and again 
both as religion and 
as poetry by many 
who know little of 
the order he founded 
and the faith to 
which he belonged. 
A new short life of 


this saint 


ting celebration of 
his seven hundredth 
anniversary. 


At All Book Shops 
The Macmillan 
Company 
— New York 
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“Of Ships and Shoes and Sealing Wax” 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


THINK people are brighter than 

they used to be. I went to plenty 
of parties when I was sixteen or so, and 
we had church sociables and strawberry 
festivals and enjoyed them immensely, 
but when I read Edna Geister’s Getting 
Together (Doran), I see how much more 
amusing they would have been if we had 
known some of these stunts and “fill- 
ins,” some of these pleasant devices she 
calls “mixers,” and some of these trick 
games and races that get everyone ac- 
quainted and on good terms immediately. 
This little book begins with stunts; per- 
haps you know the one called “What’s 
Wrong With This?” but it’s new to me. 
The performers act a number of social 
errors and ask the audience to tell what 
is wrong; this they cheerfully do and 
then find out what is the real error. For 
example, a man is shown pulling the 
meat from a roast chicken with his teeth; 
when the audience has finished shouting 
that this is not according to the etiquette- 
book, they find that the real trouble is 
that the doctor has ordered him on a 
vegetable diet. Another shows three fat 
people squeezed under one small um- 
brella—the mistake here is that it isn’t 
raining. Not to take much space with 
quotations, the book has games and races 
for picnics, an especially practical set of 
suggestions for small groups, and as a 
special feature, a great number of easy 
and effective figures for the grand march, 
arranged in collaboration with Mary 
Wood Hinman. 

The “Little Garden” series (Little 
Brown), which I have told you about 
before, has a new volume, Roses in the 
Little Garden, by G. A. Stevens, an ex- 
perienced rose-grower who puts his ideas 
and advice at the disposal of amateurs. 
He tells you which roses grow best in 
certain localities, and where only hardy 
and vigorous varieties will grow outdoors. 
The book is of the highest value, but it 
would be a friend and inspiration any- 
where in America. Very early in the 
book he puts you at your ease by speak- 
ing of the time “when for several years 
my gardening was confined to a small 
backyard and my time to an hour or so 


a day between office duties and dusk,” 
when he had one bed of roses three feet 
wide and twelve feet long with twenty- 
five plants that gave “plenty of flowers 
and untold pleasure.” If you can go 
further and give as much time and space 
to this gentlest art as the girls did in 
Green Gate, that delightful novel I told 
you about lately, this book will give you 
a good start. 

The Boys’ Book of Canoeing, by Elon 
Jessup (Dutton), tells everything about 
handling, paddling, poling and sailing, 
and about camping with a canoe, Mr. 
Jessup being an authority on camp mat- 
ters. There are a great many pictures 
by Charles H. Cartwright, who made 
and illustrated the Boys’ Book of Ships 
(Dutton), showing step by step what to 
make and do. Parents who worry over 
the tipupableness of this craft should be 
comforted with the chapter on “the ca- 
noe as a life-preserver.” Altogether it 
makes a fine book for a summer library, 
especially in camp. 

Fundamentals of Dress Construction, 
by Sibylla Manning and Anna Donald- 
son (Macmillan), is one of the simplest 
and easiest to follow of the books for be- 
ginners in dressmaking. It was prepared 
as a textbook for use in vocational and 
high schools, one of the authors being a 
teacher in Minnesota and the other in 
the Philippines. Dressmaking is really 
so much simpler now than it used to be 
that it is possible to reduce it to a few 
processes that a bright girl can master 
with the aid of a book like this—all that 
she will need to keep up with the times 
if she keeps her eyes open. The pic- 
tures are on a black ground with stitches 
greatly enlarged and with charts to make 
all clear. There is a large and compre- 
hensive book on this subject, Clothing: 
Choice, Care, Cost, by Mary Schenck 
Woolman (Lippincott), which is of the 
highest importance to teachers of dress- 
making or to schools of domestic science 
generally. The author has just been 
awarded a gold medal by the National 
Institute of Social Science for her service 
to humanity in organizing and conduct- 
ing industrial education. 
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A number of books have come in 
lately that would amuse you. Can You 
Solve It? by Arthur Hirschberg (Crow- 
ell), is a big book of mazes and rebuses, 
acrostics, enigmas, and other puzzles: it 
has beheadings and burials—which are 
not so serious as that sounds—and all 
sorts of tests and trick problems with 
numbers, matchsticks, and tree-planting, 
and an exciting lot of science problems. 
Playmates in America, by Ransford 
Beach (Holt), is made up of jingling 
rhymes about the history of America 
from the landing of Columbus to the 
present day: they are intended not only 
to amuse and lighten the history lesson, 
but to make the facts stick in the mem- 
ory by the aid of rhyme. Some of the 
verses I should think would come in 
handy for pieces to speak. The funny 
pictures are by a sixteen-year-old, Elsa 
Alison Hartman, who has an active sense 
of humor and already knows how to 
handle pen and ink. And to add to the 
collection of poetry arranged for the use 
of young people, of which I have lately 
named several, there is a new little one 
that I specially advise for the use of 
big sisters, Silver Pennies (Macmillan). 
If you love poetry and want the younger 
members of your family to love it too, 
try reading to them from this charming 
book, which has short introductions to 
each poem so that you may be sure the 
young listener is being led up to it in 
the right way. The book could be car- 
ried in a pocket, but the type is large 
and there are lovely pictures. 


If you are planning the production of 
plays in your Sunday School or for the 
benefit of your church in the fall, get 
the newly issued second volume of Re- 
ligious Dramas (Century), which has 
ten plays chosen by the Drama Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. “The 
Shepherds” won the prize offered by this 
council in 1925, and one by the same 
author, Marshall Gould, won the Drama 
League’s prize for 1924. These plays 
all have directions for staging, and will 
be possible for small churches, though 
some of them may be given with large 
casts and on a large scale. 

I meant to make this a column with- 
out stories this month, for so many books 
of the kind libraries call “non-fiction” 
have been coming in that you should be 
told about, but I must make one excep- 
tion and whisper that there is a new 
Plupy Shute book out. If you know 
this young hero you know why I whisper: 
he is by no means a model boy: no, he 
is that dear, delightful creature, a real 
boy, up to evérything and getting into 
more trouble than you’d think any three 
boys could collect. I know a boy in 
Vermont who visits his aunt every sum- 
mer largely, I believe, because she owns 
The Diary of a Real Boy and Plupy, 
and when he begins to read you can 
tell where he is anywhere on a hundred- 
acre farm, he laughs so. The original 
Plupy, who was Judge Shute himself, 
author of the books, lived in Exeter, 
N. H., when I was a little girl, only I 
lived in New York. This new book is 
called Plupy, Beany and Pewt: Con- 
tractors (Dorrance), and you will love 








the young rascal as much as I do. 
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ISHING—hunting—hiking— 

camping—those are the times 
when an EVERDRI comes in 
handy. 


EVERDRI is a beautifully fin- 
ished nickel case absolutely wa- 
terproof! And inside, a complete 
first aid outfit, with compress 
bandage—iodine—Band-Aid and 
a chart telling you just how to act 
in emergencies. Plenty of room 
to carry matches, too. 


EVERDRI is light and easy to 
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For Your Vacation Home 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER CLEARANCE SALE 
OF FINE PLANTING STOCK 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. Now is the time to buy 
stock for the seashore, country and mountain 
bungalows. Flowers around the bungalows and 
for the veranda boxes are the finishing touches 
needed to make them into homes. 


1.—For the Veranda Boxes—Any 15 of the following for $1.00 
(regularly 12 for $1.00)—German Ivies, Kenilworth Ivies, Blue 
Lobelias, Golden Thunbergias, Ice Pinks, Rosy Morn and other 
Balcony Petunias, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Coleus, of many colors, 
Vincas, English Daisies, Pansies, Mountain Pinks, Geraniums for 
boxes, pink or red—12 for $1.50. Nice Dracaena Palms for centres of 
boxes or runs or hanging baskets—75c to $1.00 each according to size. 


2.—Bedding Geraniums, red or pink, or salmon—12 for $1.50. 
Bedding Cannas, green leaf, red or yellow flowered—12 for $1.50. 

3.—Bedding Plants—Any 15 for $1.00 (regularly any 12 for 
$1.00); any 100 for $5.00. Include: Asters in all colors, Ageratum, 
Calendulas, English Daisies, Coreopsis, Lovely Carnations, Double 
Cornflowers, Sweet Sultans, Cosmos, early and late, Coleus in all 
colors, Larkspurs, Fuchsias, Ribbon Grass, Ice Pinks, Lantanas, 
Double White Feverfew, Marigold, both dwarf and tall, Heliotropes, 
Pansies, Petunias, fringed and balcony, Phlox, Drummondi, Sal- 
vias, Thunbegias, Verbenas, Mammoth Zinnias, Fancy Snap- 
dragons, Giant Double Stocks, Giant Chrysanthemums, Giant 
Carnations, all colors. 

4.—Old Fashioned Hardy Perennials, favorites of all grand- 
mothers, regularly 12 for $1.00; Special Now—15 for $1.00; 100 for 
$5.00. We have a fine lot of Hardy Asters, Boltonias, Lovely 
Delphiniums (queen of the garden) in light blue and deep blue, 
Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells in all colors, Gial- 
lardias, Double Hollyhocks in all colors (Chater’s Seed), Gypso- 
philas, Helianthus, Lychnis, Myosotis or blue Forgetmenots, 
Hardy Oriental Poppies, Pyrethrums, Rudebeckias, Scabiosas, 
Stokesias, Hardy Phlox, Subulata, pink or white, English Daisies, 
pink and white, Fine Shasta Daisies, Violas, Coreopsis, Veronicas, 
Valerians, Lily of Valley, Day Lilies, Henericallis. 

5.—Splendid 3-year-old Roses everblooming in 30 sorts, such 
as Columbia, Ophelia, Ward, etc.—75c each; any 12 for $6.00— 
not less than 12 at that rate. 

6.—Strong L. I. Vegetable Plants—Any 100 assorted— 
$1.50; any 1000 assorted for $10.00. Include Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Head Lettuce, Tomato, Egg, Sweet and Hot Pepper, Celery, 
Parsley, Beet, Sweet Potato. Start the late vegetables and save 
money. Time yet—Plenty. 

7.—Fine Hardy Shrubs all kinds—$1.00 each; 8 for $7.00; 24 
for $20.00. Plant now. Cash with Order. No stamps please—check 
or P. M. O. or bills registered. 


HARLOWARDEN 


GARDENS & GREENHOUSES 


329 Front Street Greenport, N. Y. 




















Brave Girls 


(Continued from page 23) 


far deeper water, and they felt that he 
was quite able to take care of himself. 
He flung his hands in the air crying for 
help, and the people on the shore laughed 
to see how cleverly he was imitating a 
person in distress. 

Adele James was swimming nearby. 
The boy’s cries attracted her attention, 
too, and she turned to watch him. One 
glance at the expression on his face, and 
she knew that this was real danger. 

Adele was at his side in an instant, 
and the force with which he clutched 
her showed that she had gotten there 
none too soon. “Be quiet. Don’t pull 
so. I'll help you,” she shouted in his ear. 
He seemed to be dragging her down, 
too! With one arm around him, she 
started to paddle to the pier. 

By this time the watchers on the shore 
realized what had happened. They hast- 
ened to the end of the pier, and two men 
leaned down to help lift the boy from the 
water. Severe cramps had seized him, 
and had made him helpless. 

“But for Adele——” every one was 
saying. And they looked around to find 
her. But Adele, having delivered her 
charge, had quietly swum away. 

Cramps are not the only source of 
danger to swimmers. A group of girls 
who spent their vacation camping at 
Bear Mountain, New York, have especial 
reason to beware of treacherous bottoms. 

One morning during swimming hour 
a large log floated on the beach. It seemed 
to be a splendid sort of raft, and four of 
the girls climbed on it and floated about. 
A wind came up, rippled the surface of 
the water, and the improvised boat moved 
further out on the lake. Three girls 
were on one end, Ida Reif alone clung 
to the other. They were all trying to 
get the boat back to shore, but were 
rocking it dangerously in doing so. Ida’s 
hands slipped, and she fell off. 

Down she went, until her feet sank 
into an oozy bed of mud. Struggling she 
managed to get her head above the sur- 
face of the water. Clara Stephan, who 
had been pushing the log from the other 
side, saw her going down a second time. 
She swam quickly to her, Ida locked her 
hands about Clara’s neck,- and with a 
gigantic tug, loosened herself from the 
mud hole, but pushed Clara under as she 
did so. 

Clara’s stroke, however, was strong 
enough to keep her afloat, and when the 
girls both came up, she pulled Ida close 
enough to the shore to reach assistance. 

Clara has been awarded a medal by 
the Girl Scouts for her bravery. 


A Word to the Wise 


Don’t forget—the Girl Scout Life Sav- 
ing Booklet, price fifteen cents, from the 
National Equipment Department, and 
the Junior Life Saving Emblem, award- 
ed to girls who wish to be prepared. 
Commodore Longfellow, of the Life Sav- 
ing Division, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., is eager to tell 
you anything you wish to know about 
Life Saving standards and how to attain 
them. 
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The Pitty Blue Beads 


(Continued from page 44) 

Fastening her lantern to her belt, she 
set out to follow the path. It was hard 
to believe this was not a troubled dream. 
Here she was in the very canyon in which 
her father had been killed, climbing pre- 
cariously up the rocky wall, fighting her 
way, inch by inch. Now grasping at a 
slippery root, now at a rocky projection 
of the canyon wall, she toiled on, con- 
stantly in fear of stumbling where a fall 
would mean certain death. Once, in- 
deed, her foot slipped, and she was forced 
to cling trembling to the gnarling root 
of a friendly pine tree before she could 
go on. More and more exhausted, she 
fought gamely on, keeping her eyes fixed 
upon the flickering light, trying not to 
think of the yawning depths below her. 

At last, when it seemed as if she could 
not climb another step, she reached the 
light! It came from the mouth of a 
small cave, almost hidden by fallen rocks, 
and indeed invisible by daylight. How 
many times she must have ridden past 
it on the trail below! Again she called 
hoarsely, “Skooky—Skooky!” And from 
within came a sleepy little call! 

“I’m up here, Thelma,” said the little 
voice. “I knew you'd be skeered about 
me.” 

Thelma scrambled through the narrow 
opening and found revealed a larger 
chamber in the rock. There by a flick- 
ering fire sat Skooky, rubbing his eyes 
sleepily, and beside him the naughty 
“Geawge” was blinking like a little owl. 

“Oh, Skooky,” gasped Thelma, and 
then after she had wiped away the first 
grateful tears, she tried to decide what 
she should do. It would be impossible 
to take those two babies down the canyon 
in the dark. They must wait for light. 
The dawn was only an hour away. 

So, telling the boys to go to sleep again, 
Thelma looked about her. The first 
object that caught her eye was a grue- 
some one, indeed. Lying in the corner 
of the cave, with knees to chin, and clad 
in a robe of crumbling leather was an 
Indian mummy! 

Jars of clay at its feet told the story 
of an elaborate burial, though their con- 
tents had long ago dried to a fine dust. 
But around the neck of the mummy lay 
string after string of gleaming light blue 
beads! 

Thelma knew then that the mystery of 
Dolores Canyon had been solved. These 
beads were the same as those which her 
Father had found—and there were 
hundreds of them! Why, here was a 
treasure. And the cave was on her 


father’s land. Thelma longed for day- 





light to relieve her mother’s anxiety, and 
to take them her glorious news, as well! 

With the first glow of dawn came a 
shout from the trail in the canyon below. 
Dick had found Pinto, and knew that 
Thelma could not be far away. Imagine 
his astonishment when Thelma answered 
him from the cave-mouth in the canyon 
above his head! 

Dick made short work of the climb to 
the cave, and after he had exclaimed 
over Skooky, Thelma showed him the 
treasure, hidden all these years in the 
cave. When he saw the beads he was 
just as excited as she. 

“But mind, not a word to Mother of 
this,” he warned the others. “Just get 
Skooky back to her, and then we'll see 
whether there is anything in this before 
we worry her about it.” Picking Skooky 
up bodily, he started down the steep 
rocky path. Thelma following with 
Geawge, who hopped from stone to stone 
as unconcerned as a bird, shuddered as 
she pictured the two little figures mak- 
ing their way up this rocky incline in 
yesterday's dusk. It was hard to believe 
that they had made the climb, once they 
were safely down again! 

A quick ride back to the ranch brought 
Skooky to his anxious mother, and 
Geawge to his father. Old Jerry, peeling 
a wicked aspen switch, took his son home- 
ward with an eloquent gesture. 

“Oh, Jerry,” Thelma pleaded, “don’t 
be too hard on him. He’s only a baby, 
you know.” 

Jerry actually winked at her. “More 
scare than hurt,” he whispered and fol- 
lowed his fleeing son slowly. 

As for the beads, Thelma and Dick 
sent a few of them to a scientist-friend of 
their father’s in Washington. Their sus- 
pense grew more and more keen as the 
days-went by, but at last the big official 
envelope came. It contained wonderful 
news. The beads were of the purest tur- 
quoise, without a trace of matrix—they 
were the find of a century, this learned 
man declared. And a great museum had 
authorized him to pay five thousand 
dollars for the beads and mummy! 

“Dick,” cried ‘Thelma, “just think 
how glad Daddy would be. My dream 
has come true, just as he wanted it to.” 

Yes, Thelma’s dream could come true. 
And if you should visit her in Washing- 
ton now, and if you could talk to her, 
there is nothing she would like better 
than to tell you how proud she is of 
Dick, making such fine progress at the 
University, and of “David Algernon,” 
now beginning to study in his turn. 

















This is one of the shades 
she made herself ! 


H® first one was a rose-pattern crystalline 
shade for the table lamp in her own room. 
Next she made a shade with gorgeous parrots, for 
the living-room floor lamp, and gave it to her 
mother for her birthday. Then followed little 
shields for the wall lights and candle shades for 
the dining-room. Mrs. Evans admired them, and 
asked for some for the church bazaar, and these 
sold so well that now Jean keeps her pocket full of 
pin money by making lamp shades to sell at the 
Woman’s Exchange! 


It’s fun to make crystalline lamp shades. You can 
make an endless variety of different kinds, and 
you have a wide range of choice of shape, size and 
pattern. The materials are easily obtained and 
pleasant to handle: Dennison’s decorated crepe 
paper, sealing wax, handkerchief linen and crys- 
talline beads. 


You can make lamp shades, just 2s Jean does. A 
ten-cent packet of patterns and instructions gives 
you full directions and many illustrations. Sta- 
tioners, department stores and many druggists 
carry Dennison goods and instruction leaflets. Or, 

. send this coupon with ten cents, and the packet of 
instructions will be mailed to you. 


***H*O°M’°E°***C*R°*°A°*F°*T°S**: 


DENNISON’S, Dept. K-10 
Framingham, Mass. 

Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send me the packet of 
instructions for making Crystalline Lamp Shades, 
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Clear Your Skin 
With | 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


















BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


ASK MOTHER OR DADDY TO 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c. a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00. No Work—Just Fun. Pay us by Xmas. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept. 108AG Brooklyn, N. Y- 





“Ella of the Elephants” —a story of a girl in a circus in October 
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Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and oe by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 








Why a Tailored Uniform? 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 
149151 West 36th Street 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
andworkmanship are of the finest. 

Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully furnished upon re- 
quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, as 
desired. 


New York, N. Y. 











Nine Girl Scouts Win American Youth Award 


Wwe the Sesqui Centennial Exposi- 
tion opened at Philadelphia last 
June, a Committee was appointed in 
every state to choose one boy and one 
girl in its state not over nineteen years 
old, who seemed to represent by all 
available records and achievements—at 
school, at home, and in various activities 
—the very finest ideals and character. 
After the decisions had been made, we 
discovered that nine Girl Scouts had 
been chosen! Later in the summer these 
boys and girls from all over the country 
journeyed, in company with a teacher, to 
the Exposition in Philadelphia. 

On the way to Philadelphia they came 
together for three days in Washington, 


where they visited the historic spots of 
the Capital. 

When they reached Philadelphia there 
were, of course,’ all the new sights and 
exhibitions of the Exposition, in addition 
to the city of Philadelphia itself, It was 
a full, a very full week—but a joyous one. 

The nine Girl Scouts who went along 
were: Clara Haneter, of Minnesota; M. 
Clarice Belk, of North Dakota; Anne 
L. New, of South Carolina; Virginia A. 
Williams, of Ohio; Edith M. Adams, of 
New Jersey; Jean C.° Campbell, of 
Massachusetts; Kathleen B. Delaney, of 
Connecticut; Hazel A. Smith, of New 
Mexico, and Jean L. Marx, of New 
York. 
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The Funniest Joke I | 
Heard This Month | 


Before She Took Her 
Health Badge 


A Tenderfoot Scout, with a sore 
finger, was in a doctor’s office. He 
was about to pour iodine on it when 
she asked, “What is this stuff?” 

“Tt is iodine to kill the germs,” 
said he. 

“Well,” said she indignantly, mov- 
ing toward the door, “I don’t want 
any dead things around me.”—Sent 
to “Laugh and Grow Scout” by 
HELEN STERNBERG, Norfolk, Va. 


/ 

















Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your | 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
| published in this space. 

















Following Orders 


A student has been Ss) 


expelled from _ school 
and had received the 
news by mail. After 


five days he came back 
to college. The Dean 
asked him why he had come back, and 
the boy answered, “Well, it said on the 
envelope, ‘After five days return to——— 
College’—that’s why I came back.”— 
Sent by JEANNE STEELE, Dearborn, Mich. 


That Was Why 


She (accusingly): I think you’re ab- 
sent-minded—you’re twenty minutes late 
for our swim. 

He (confusedly): Well, y’see I left 
my watch home and when I went to take 
it out to see if I had time to go back 
and get it, I didn’t have it with me.—Sent 
by Marcaret Bowers, McGuffey, Ohio. 


Easily Settled 


“Father,” cried 
Gladima Scout ex- 
citedly, “there’s a big 
~ black bug on the ceil- 
ing.” 

Gladima’s father, 
who is a professor, 
was busy reading at the time, and he 
answered, without looking up: 

“Just step on it and leave me alone.” 
—Sent by Frances Daccett, Clemson 
College, §. C. 


Musical 


Sue: “What sweet sounds come from 
the water tonight.” 
He: “Yes, the fish are probably 




















running through their scales.” 
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The Secret Cargo 


(Continued from page 43) 

The newcomer was ploughing through 
the sand as if he knew his business on 
Four Wind Island and were about to 
attend to it successfully. 

“Good morning,” he greeted them, 
as he came up to the coast guard captain. 
To his greeting, Captain Weeks replied: 

“A fair day to you, Sheriff. And how’s 
the weather been treating you?” 

“Rough, Captain.” He took off his 
broad hat, to wipe the wetness from his 
forehead. ‘Well, well,” he exclaimed, 
“who are all these?” 

Captain Weeks cleared his throat im- 
portantly. 

“Step inside, sir,” he began, “and I'll 
tell ye a plenty.” But the sheriff cut him 
short, with a wave of his fat hand. 

“I’m after information, Capt’n,” he 
said. “I’m in search of a man supposed 
to be in these parts—a man named Robert 
Lafitte.” 

“He’s here,” Weeks answered trium- 
phantly. 

“What’s that?” the voice of Susan’s 
father shouted from indoors. 

“Step inside,” said Captain Weeks. 
Mngt there, and his sassy gal along with 

im.” 

The sheriff began to hunt papers as 
he entered the squad room. He looked 
hard at Susan’s father, glanced at Susan, 
nodded, and smiled not unpleasantly. 

“Your name’s Lafitte?” he demanded. 

“My name is Robert Lafitte!” Sue’s 
father spoke, his face white. 

“Will you come outside along of me, 
then, Robert Lafitte? I’ve searched this 
lake over for you, sir!” 

He stepped back te let Susan’s father 
pass out first. Once in the sand, the 
sheriff drew up close beside him and be- 
gan to talk. 

Susan cried out in dismay. Then, 
closing her eyes, as if she were much 
too tired and frightened longer to stand 
on her own feet, collapsed heavily into 
Ann Anderson’s arms. 


What does it all mean—that Captain 
Weeks’ suspicions are justified? If so, 
what will happen to Sue? ‘ Next month 
will unravel the mystery, but not with- 
out still further adventures. 


So Far in this Story 


Two girls, Ann Anderson and Susan 
Lafitte, roommates at school, start out 
for a vacation visit with Ann’s father, 
who is keeper of the Four Wind Light 
in Lake Michigan. There is a mystery 
about Susan’s father who has disappeared 
and who does not come to bid her fare- 
well. On the boat trip to Four Wind, a 
packet of government mail with which 
Ann has been entrusted, is stolen from 
the girls’ stateroom. Sue awakens just 
in time to see a man with a crooked leg 
go out the door. Later, at Four Wind 
Island, Captain Weeks, to whom the mail 
should have been delivered, does not 
believe Sue’s story of this man, and 
promptly places her under arrest. 

That night the girls hear explosions 
on Red Shoal Island, where no one is 
supposed to be. The girls say nothing to 
anyone about the explosions. 
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353 Fourth Avenue 
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COMMUNITY 
DRAMA 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


PRACTICAL guide for directors of amateur dra- 

matics working with community groups. Technical 
information on stage setting, lighting and costumes and 
other phases of play production is reduced to simple terms. 
A number of holiday and special day programs are given 
in detail. List of plays, pageants, pantomimes and religious 
dramas add to the usefulness of the book. 


$2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York City 

















USE THESE 





AT HOME 
THIS 
AUTUMN 
__es 
For Club 
| Nights 


THE SKY: WINTER 
NIGHTS 


Make friends with the 
neighborly stars that shine 
so clear these fall nights. 
Here are charts that show 
you how to place and 
name each one. 


gazing parties are 
50 cents 


Star 
great fun. 


NATURE IN CAMP 


Get the best out of your 
days outdoors. Learn some- 
thing about the wild things 


around you. 15 cents 
A TRIP TO THE MOON 
When the great round 


THE 


harvest moon hangs low 


WOMANS | in the sky near enough 

PRESS to see its big hills and 

600 deep valleys, use your opera 

glass and this little book to 

a learn its secrets. 30 cents 
New York 




















Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 


Send for our new 


256 page Catalog and 
Special circular 
“Plays for Girls” 


aq 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 

















Turn Your Nifty Fifty into Stamps 
When you send your 50c to the American 
Girl office for a 5-months’ subscription, turn 
it into stamps, so it will not be lost. 











CORRECT - ARCHERY 
scription 


6g 
C 
“~, 


4 


L. E. STEMMLER 
Queens Village, L. I., N. Y. 





Send for 
Catalog. 


Dept. A-G 











At daybreak, next day, two bruised 
fishermen named Harpoon Bales and 
Duck Ludlow appear at the lighthouse 
asking medical aid. Doctor Bell is sum- 
moned from the mainland, coming with 
his son George, a friend of Ann’s. Just 
as the Doctor arrives, a third injured 
man appears in another boat. (The 


puzzle seems to be fitting together). Im- 
mediately Sue recognizes this last man 
as her long-lost father. But her joy is 
short-lived for the fishermen accuse Rob- 
ert Lafitte of stealing their boat. He tries 
to prove his innocence to Captain Weeks, 
but the Captain, stubborn as ever, arrests 
Mr. Lafitte, too! 





Tell our advertisers «<I saw it in «The American Girl’” 
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Do It Now 
Before it is too late 


ENTER THIS 
BIG CONTEST 


$50,00 
Worth of 
Girl Scout 


Equipment 
for your 
Troop is 
the Award 


Honor for you—help for your troop— 
try your skill in writing an advertise- 
ment for Osborne pencils. Why do girls 
everywhere like touse them? Why does 
it appeal to you to have your own name 
on a pencil? Write down your ideas. 

Our advertisements in the March, 
April and May issues of THE AMERICAN 
Girt will tell you about the Osborne 
pencils. Read them—then write a 
better one, for you know what girls like. 

The winning advertisement will be 
published in the December and January 
issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL, with the 
name and Troop number of the winner. 


FIRST AWARD 
$50.00 in camp or troop equipment to 
the troop of which the winner is a 
member, which can be selected and 
ordered from your National Equipment 
Department. Any Girl Scout is eligible. 


JUDGES: Miss Helen Ferris 

Editor of The American Girl 
Mr. Burton S. Osborne 

President Osborne Spec. Co. 


Contest Closes Oct. 10th, 1926 


GIRL SCOUT LEADERS 
This is an opportunity for your troop 
to obtain longed-for equipment. Why 
not make a troop game of it, with every 
member writing an advertisement? 
Then send them all in and this will mul- 
tiply your chance of earning the fifty 

dollars award. 
Send your contribution to 
CONTEST DEPT. 


OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., “AX!&™ 

















Sterilizing Water for Hikes 


Halazone Tablets manufactured by the Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Chicago, are recommended by 
. the Girl Scout National Headquarters. One of 
these small tablets will sterilize one quart of 
water. 


The following solution may also be made up 
and kept on hand: Add to one gallon of water 
one teaspoonful of chloride of lime previously 
mixed into a_paste with a little water. Stir 
thoroughly. Bottle the mixture, and carry on 
hikes. Nine drops of this solution are sufficient 
to purify one gallon of water without leaving 
a taste. 

For purifying a spring or well, add water to 
a quarter pound of chloride of lime—purchase 
one-pound tins at grocery or drug store—until 
a thick paste is formed. More water should be 
added until paste is dissolved 
gallons of water. Pour this solution into well 
or spring. In case of a dug well, distribute by 
stirring with a rod or by raising or lowerin 
buckets of water. Allow well to stand unus 
for ten hours. After that, pump it out well 


in about two 


(Continued from page 19) 
stationed in the criminal courts; another 
at the ship news office; another will go 
daily to a certain number of hotels; an- 
other will “cover” the hospitals. The 
more important news, of course, is still 
dealt with by the newspaper direct, 
through reporters. 

For girls and women the field is still 
more restricted. There are very few real 
women reporters on the staffs of the 
newspapers today. For the most part 
they are employed only in the “Society 
Department” or the ‘“Woman’s Page” 
department, sometimes in the theatrical 
or literary departments. The more im- 
portant women in the newspaper field 
today are usually those who write under 
their own names special articles which 
have very little relation to the routine 
news. Some of these writers syndicate 
their work, occasionally very widely, and 
to their great financial advantage; but 
the number of these writers is limited, 
and tends, I believe, to become more so 
every year. But many of these girl and 
women reporters, or writers, share with 
their brothers of the profession the same 
almost incurable attachment to the work, 
which is at once one of its blessings and 
one of its curses. 


1 have known many cases of both men 
and women who have deliberately ignored 
or refused advantageous positions in 
other fields, paying better and promising 
a more secure future, because they could 
not give up newspaper work. And yet 
there is hardly any life that will give a 
girl or woman more irregular hours, 
more arduous duties, and tend more to 
break up her own private life. 


For the girls who are thinking of a 
literary career, newspaper work can be 
a very valuable preparation, a fruitful 
and helpful field of experience. I can 


than a few years of intensive work as a 
reporter, provided the novice does her 
best not to succumb to the vice of hasty 
and stereotyped writing, which it is very 


ERTAINLY no one is better fitted 

to write of newspaper work or tell 
of its romance and adventure than is 
Michael Williams, whose own career as 
a newspaper man has stretched over the 
United States and over many years. He 
began his career on the 
Boston Post. Later he 
was on the editorial 
staff of the New York 
World, the Evening 
Telegram, and the New 
York American. Nor 
has his life lacked the 
thrills of which he writes. 
He was city editor of 
the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer during the San 
Francisco earthquake; 
and as special corre- 
spondent, he was with 





Obregon’s army in Mex- 


think of no better training for a writer’ 





Michael Williams and his son 


“She's on a Newspaper’ 


easy to acquire in a newspaper office, or 
does not yield to the spirit of facile cyni- 
cism and superficiality. 

It is in the magazine world, in the 
field of special writing for syndicates, 
that I believe the best opportunities lie 
for the writing girl. But, of course, I 
am thinking only of girls who really 
mean to write and who have in them the 
ability and the staying powers necessary 
for success in that field. For those who 
desire a newspaper career merely or 
chiefly because of its glamour or sup- 
posed romance, I have nothing to say. I 
am afraid it would do no good to tell 
them not to enter it, because most of 
them will try to do so anyhow, and they 
will not believe me if I tell them they 
will find more dullness and tedium and 
disillusionment by far than they will ro- 
mance or adventure. 

But there undoubtedly is an increasing 
field among the magazines, and in the 
publishing offices, for women writers, 
editors, and research workers, and kin- 
dred departments. For a woman who 
can write well, and has learned the 
technique through practical experience, 
perhaps no pursuit can be carried on more 
at home, or without interfering with per- 
sonal and home life. And even those 
girls who give up writing for some other 
profession, or for a married life, will 
undoubtedly benefit by trying it for a 
time. It will increase their own appre- 
ciation for the written word. It will 
sharpen their critical faculties, and it 
will give them an abiding interest for the 
rest of their life. 

In short, I heartily recommend the 
newspaper field as a preparation for the 
general literary field to all girls whose 
ambitions lie in that direction. Those 
who are not fit for the work will very 
quickly find it out. The others will find 
their way anyhow, whether I or anybody 
else tells them to do so, and whether I 
or anybody else advises against it. These 
fortunate ones are those who possess the 
real vocation. And it is a vocation that 
spells happiness in this life. 


From the Editor 


ico in the revolution of 1914. At present 
he is the editor of The Commonweal, a 
weekly review of literature, the arts, and 
public affairs. 
Mr. Williams has also written short 
stories and articles for American maga- 
> zines and English papers. 
Among his books are 
The High Romance and 
The Little Flower of 
Carmel. Little Brother 
Francis of Assisi, a new 
book that young people 
will like, is the beautiful 
story of St. Francis, 
charmingly retold — a 
book of adventure and 
excitement and poetic 
beauty that many of us 
will want to own for 
ourselves and read over 
and over again. 





before using water. 
««When 


Mrs. Coolidge Was a Girl” —In November 
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Make Hot Chocolate 
Any time—anywhere 


Sat-ten, a rich, creamy chocolate 
sauce is always ready to use. 

You can make hot chocolate, any 
time—anywhere—at a moment's 
notice. 


Just add a teaspoon or two of Sat- 
ten to hot milk and have a nourish- 
ing chocolate drink. 


It’s easy to carry on trail or hike— 
picnic or party, takes little room, 
and saves much time and trouble in 
making either hot or cold drinks. 
Sat-ten is a pure chocolate sauce— 
all sweetened and ready to serve, 
made of the finest ingredients— 
makes wonderful cake icings by 
adding confectioners’ sugar, is like 4 
a fudge sauce on ice cream—deli- 
cious in milk shakes and college girls 
spread it on crackers for a bedtime 
bite. 

It does everything chocolate or 
cocoa does—with this difference— 
it's ready. 

Get a jar and see what delicious hot 
chocolate it makes—and how simple 
and easy to prepare. 

If your grocer cannot supply you, 
we will ship direct. 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE 


Made by 


The Sat-ten Products Co. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


























If Your Magazine Does 
Not Come 


Or if you are getting two copies—won't you 
please write that on a post card and mail it 
to THE AMERICAN GiRL Office, so that we 
can set things right? 


Stamp News in Brief 
By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HAVE had so many discussions re- 

cently on the subject of “Remainders” 
that it might be well for us to have a 
general pow-wow about them in this 
column. 

In the philatelic world the term “re- 
mainders” is applied to those issues 
which, after becoming obsolete—that is, 
no longer good for postal purposes— 
have been offered for sale in quantities 
to dealers or have been kept in the gov- 
ernment vaults and re-issued, perhaps 
with an over-print or surcharge, after 
many years. The usual consequence is 
that the market value of the original 
stamps is lowered, although that does 
not always happen. There are many 
countries whose postage stamps have 
been “remaindered.” 

“Reprints” of postage stamps are a far 
greater nuisance than the remainders 
and most collectors avoid them for the 
simple reason that the majority of them 
have been made especially for stamp col- 
lectors. On the other hand, certain is- 
sues of stamps have been reprinted from 
the original plates, after an interval of 
many years, for ordinary postal purposes, 
and these are, naturally, an excellent 
subject for study. 

Perhaps the reprints with which col- 
lectors are most familiar are those of 
Heligoland, every issue of whose stamps 
was reprinted simply and solely for the 
reason that they were to be sold to 
stamp collectors. The majority of the 
Heligoland stamps in existence to-day are 
reprints. They can be distinguished from 
the originals by their brighter colors and 
certain other minor characteristics. 

Reprints of British Colonial stamps 
include the 1854 issue and the long “Ser- 
vice” stamps of India; the 1857 issue of 
Natal; the 1851 New Brunswick; the 
1880-87 Newfoundland; the 1851-92 
New South Wales (most of which are 
surcharged “Specimen”); the 1868-79 
Queensland; the 1855-58 South Australia 
(which are surcharged “Reprint”), the 
1853-78 Tasmania (some with and some 
without the surcharge “Reprint” or 
“Specimen” ) ; the 1870-83 Transvaal; the 
1850-85 Victoria and the 1895 issue of 
Western Australia. 

Next month we will list the reprints 
which the other countries of the world 
have issued. 


Stamps of the Sarre 


A coal mine is hardly a picturesque 
subject for a postage stamp, yet it is 
depicted very effectively on some of the 
issues of the Sarre. This territory, 
which was formerly a part of Germany, 
was transferred to France as a compen- 
sation for the destruction of the coal 
mines of France during the Great War. 

On one of the stamps, printed in black 
and orange, we see a miner at his ardu- 
ous work, on another we see the pit- 
head, on another a coaling wharf, and 
on others railway scenes, slag-heaps, 
aerial transporters, pumping-machinery, 
blast furnaces, and so on. It is a very 
instructive series and should occupy a 





Old Colony Approvals:— 


pod 50¢ discount, gladly sent to any Girl Scout, 
containing many unusual stam; or un 

British Colonies at 334 334 discount. ” 
PACKETS—2,000 all er ney a] $3.00; 1,000 


varieties $.85; 500 varieties $.20; 100 varie- 
ties $.06; price list ore sets, packets, albums, 
eto. oatee on request. 


$1 Sunes —Pyperial $.60; Modern $2.00; 
International J mer 50; all albums sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
WANT LISTS—filed from a stock of 40,000 
varieties. 
We have always specialized in U. 8. and British No. 
stamps and 


American are glad to show or quote 
Prices on rareties. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 











BONANZA PACKET ALL DIFFERENT 


360. 8., 5 Albania, 30 Austria, 6 Asores, 20 Bavaria, 
ja, 20 Czecho, 6 , 50 Dansig, 50 Germany, 
Stravan core, 50 Hungary, 8 Latvia, 10 New Zealand, 
10 lo ithuanie, 10 Roumania, 10 Ukrainia, 10 Wur- 
mar * Memel, 8\Salvador. Allior $1.60. 
PRE To all who = send one reference 
stamps, we will 


quest our approvals of 
send 36 stams free, each one from a different it country. 
P. 0. Box 752 E. AUGUSTIN Milwaukee, Wis. 











Stamps of All Countries 


5 Liberia Triangles 
10 Tunis Parcel 
7 Chil 

—— against reference 


J. M. WILSON 
1243 Russell St. Allentown, Pa. 








WONDER gy nce POCKET 


ee Argentina 
(Jubilee 


esia 
Sudan (Camel), Tasmania ( m), 
| py Fiume (Triangle --per —y A 


+ to approval agetoante North Borneo 1901 for 
3 Belgium lympic for 5c. 
CARL BURNARD, 321 Bencamp St., Wilmar, Calif. 














Free Premium For Every One 


who writes for our United States and fi 
al books and sends his reference. e 
ow have U.S. from one cent to several 
dollars per item. The stock is limited. 


Reliance Stamp Co., Auburndale, Mass. 




















COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
ALL FOR (Biuststed Album 


50 Different Foreign Stamps 
1c }ieecenaae 
te approval applicants \ Hints to Collectors 
Big Illustrated Price List 
W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 














30 diff. DANZIG for 12c. and a free packet of 
foreign stamps to those asking for my }4, 1 and 


2c. approvals, or catering one of the following 
variet: > uae 25 Bulgaria, 15c.; 20 Dutch 
Indies. 15ce.; 15 Gua’ » 15c.; 20 Peru, 15S¢c.; 
25 Persia, 5c. 


A. FRISCH 
83-47 Vietor Place Elmhurst, N. Y. 




















page in every stamp album. 











ROARING MENAGERIE PACKET 


containing different stamps of ju ingle countries with 
pictures of Sacred Cow, Ferocious Tiger, Vari-colored 
Birds and many others given to applicants for our 
dandy approvals for 4c postage. Complete Nyassa 
Dues (9 triangles) Set 45c. 4 Togo 5c; 25 Cuba, 5 
Congo, 10 Newfoundland, 5 Panama, EACH 10c 
Complete lists FREE with every order. 


a STAMP HOUSE 
Schenectady, 





2 Bedford R N.Y 
CLASS PINS ~2s, 
FREE CATALOG 

Design shown made with Silver Piate 25¢ ea; $2.75 


any equal amount let- 
tering, 2 colors enamel, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


doz. Sterling silver 40¢ 
ea; $4.00 doz. 
743 Bastion Bidg. Rochester, #.Y. 
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Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Uniforms 
Long Coat 
Short Coat Suit......... 
eee hear er 


Bloomers 
MOOR. % ccaxumeticaaer 
Middy—O ficial khaki... 
Norfolk Suit—Oficer's: 
Khaki, light weight... 
MONEE 5 nessedécces sues 
Hat, Officer's 
Hat: Gel Scout’s..........< 
Web Belt 


Leather for officers...... 


Neckerchiefs, each 
Bandeaux (to match 

neckerchiefs), each ..... 

Colors: green, purple, 


Size 
10-18 
38-44 
10-18 


dark 


blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 


Black Suk 
Green Silk 
Yellow Slickers 


Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 

Coat Model 

Slipover Model 


Badges 


t Attendance Stars 
Gold 
Silver 

+ First Class Badge...... 

t Flower Crests 

t*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver 
Bronze 

+ Proficiency Badges 

t Second Class Badge..... 

t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with ba 
TOR Gold Fits ccccscsss 
Gold Plate Pins........ 
Silver Plate 


Insignia 


ee Aa 
t+ Corporal’s Chevron 


sees 


Poses 


+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. . 


Insignia 


(for Cap 


ee ee ee 


t Hat 
h 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization. 







tain’s 


Price 


2.00 


4.50 
5.25 


Effective September 1, 1926 





Pins 
Price 
MINED ocd iecaccnsseaeeos $0.25 
ee OPE Eae Cre 75 
t*Community Service ......... 35 
t*Golden Eaglet .............. 1.50 
t Lapels—G. S—Bronze ....... 50 
t Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 75 
New plain type ......cee00- 15 
Old style plain pin.......... 08 
Midget gold filled .......... 50 
Worn by officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin......... 75 
Songs 
Price 
America, the Beautiful......... $0.05 
es See 10 
ee Ee ne 10 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout. 15 
First National Training School. . 25 
oS eee 60 
Girl Scouts Are True.......... 15 
Girl Scout Song Book.......... 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
fo RO eee ee 10 
PU BE necccevvodan es 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......... 04 
Lots of 10 or more.......... 03 
| RSS ie ree ares. 1S 
RN MI PCS Saniedcesecdenace 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country ........ 05 
On the Trail: 
Pe MERON oisics ecnidin cen 40 
SD reer 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
SS DRE DREP RRS i ern eet 1S 
PR NN Soon chk don namianiecen 25 
Be Prepared—Girl Guide Song.. 35 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
Be Th Wi ec eanen ease mec $2.80 
ee, . ORs a caceeeecise 3.60 
Se) PRI Sov cadcvecnerees 4.60 
+ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool....$2.60 10c per letter 
214x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 l8e “ * 
7 shh. Wed:...575 Be * * 
4 x6 ft. Wool.... 850 Me * * 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








t Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.... 


£1.50 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 


troop flags and pennants. 


+ G. S. Felt Emblems 


Flag Set 
Includes: : 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-/t. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code 
jointed 
Semaphore Flags (extra), 
pair 


Flag-staff, 


ee 


ee ee ee ee 


Staffs 

7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 

G. S. Emblem 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. . 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.. 
G. S. Emblem—separate 
Eagle Emblem—separate 
Spear Emblem—separate 
Flag Carrier 


Literature 


Brownie Books 
Brownie Pamphlet 
Brownie Report 
Blue Book of Rules........... 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir).. 
Caneeae TIO ossccccaesccess 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover 
Ceremonies around the Girl Scout 
RE LO Oe OO EE 
Community Service Booklet— 
Each 
Per dozen 


First Aid Book— 


eee BR oii sons ccc ceske 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) .. 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... 
Girl Scout Game Book 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ........ 
Health Record Books, each .... 
ee ee 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 
Flexible Cloth Cover 
English Girl Guide 


ee 


Terre eee ee ee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eeeeeere 


ee eee ee ee ee 


are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 














Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Con 





Literature (Continued) Site hs 
Price oe a ee $4.50 
Home Service Booklet, each ... $0.10 “4 Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
ee a eee 1.00 “A Girl Scout’s Honor is to 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop be Trusted” 
Pamphilet, cack .....2.00005,9 05 “4 Girl Scout is Kind to 
Per GARE. .vsenncssseaciwe 4.50 Animals” 
Knots, Hitches and Splices..... 55 “4 Girl Scout is Thrifty” 
Life Saving Booklet............ 1S Any of above, cath. .....+ 03 
0 errr 2.50 
Nature Program— 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders Posters— 
in their Nature Work ....... 20 New Building Poster 9% x 11% 10 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides ie Bi ee 1.00 
TORONTO. Sncass sce cedes sas 03 Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
First Class and Rambler..... 05 POTRE ccccnchatcuhnd 15 
Second Class and Observer... 10 Girl Scout’s Promise, 11 x 16 4S 
Per set of 3....s0seeeeees AS Per hundred ...........++ 10.00 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11.. 10 
Nature Projects— PU EE osinscontwates 8.00 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- Scout Laws 
ES aaa 30 
ee RR ee 1.50 : 
: (| ree 10 
a ee ee 40 ‘ A 
Rock, Bird, Tree and Flower Producing Amateur _Entertain- 
instruction sheet 10 ments (By Helen Ferris)..... 2.00 
Star Project ..... SA ISE "29 | Scout _Mastership ............. 1.50 
Ye Andele Logge RA pay saat eee 75| Short Stories for Girl Scouts.... 2.00 
oan ts ; Tree Marker (not engraved)... 8.00 
Pageant— Troop Management Course .... —.75 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence — (Field Notebook 
Howard), cach ....ecccese 50 Be enetot ee eat he 
Patrol Register, each .......... 15} Additional Sheets 
Patrol System for Girl Guides. . 25 Cash Record 
(35 SRM bods icndse 25c. package 
rape Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Why They Gave a Show and T ’s Monthi 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) reasurer’s Monthly Record 
jae tneenelianr cle toa 15 oe Peer 25c. package 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s Per Sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
School Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 
A Pot of Red Geraniums oe OS” rere 25c. package 
Why the Rubbish? Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 3c. ea. 
Everybody’s Affair Individual Record 
When the Four Winds Met eS eee 25c. package 
(By Oleda Schrottky) Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Magic Gold Pieces Troop Advancement Record 
(By Margaret Mochrie) 3c. a sheet 
GGT Ml, MR ok scncscnccc 15 Troop Reports ; 

Lots of ten or more, each..... 10 (30 a, 25c. package 
Post Cando Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
tic... & Miscellaneous _ 

Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 7 Price 
Winter, Spring, Summer. Sets errr $1.85 
cannot be broken) pe ae 15 Pe SOUR, BOD 5 oi cccnsesae 05 
EN BD ii de canecascs 1.50] Blankets—3%4-pound camel's hair 5.50 

Beg sciceescassesines 2 for .05 0. D—3¥4-pound all wool, size 

Washington Little House (Ex- GE BP) ks valdesseisecane Onn 4.75 
a eee ee 02 Bugle .......... os ececcecceees 5.00 

Washington Little House Braid—'%4-inch wide, yard ..... 10 
CEE) vin crecneessess 02 Tt Buttons—Per set ........... 25 

Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets.. 2.75 
pA A te elite O65) Se RE TRE snc sccslavese 2.35 
Per hundred ........005. 4.50 Canteen, Aluminum .......... 2.75 

Girl Scout’s Promise ........ 05 ee) eee 1.00 
Par BOO .acecscdctcnn 4.50 er ae 1.50 





tinued 


Cuts Price 
eens AG. s.iassdésoavys $1.00 
yp ee a re Tere 75 

First Aid Kit with Pouch....... 80 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 

First Aid Kit, No. 1........... 2.90 

Flashlights, Small size ......... 1.35 
Bee WEN. dacs ccnhewasanee 1.70 

Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
| ES pepe 8 Are ya 35 

OE GE occ nccsccece 1.00 
GE: ahunwdepsusenaedetas 20 
SS = wre eee 1.00 
Haversacks, No. 1 *........... 3.00 
de haeamisteaithmice nines 6% 2.00 

Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
OT ccxcacskerstsaeee ness 25 

1 Khaki, Oficial Girl Scout, 36 
ES ER ee 40 
Heavy for Officers, 28 in. wide 60 

BA GO Bonin ctavecsacwenee 1.60 
en 1.05 
ee SO eee ae 1.60 

Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 3.00 

Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 25 

t Patterns— 

Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 . 15 
Norfolk Suit, 34-44 ......... 25 

Pocket Signal Charts, each...... AS 
In lots of ten or more, each... 10 

RS 3.50 

DUNC BEER) waicwsoacces000 4.75 

Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 .......... 1.50 
ge Be. eee 4.00 

Rope, 4 ft. by %4 im..... cece. 1S 
Lots of 5 or more, each...... 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt.... 50 

Serge O. D., 54 in. wide, per 

PPR Ae ee 4.75 

Sewing Kit, Tin Case ......... 25 
Aluminum Case ........004: 50 

Girl Scout Stationery ......... 55 

Girl Scout Stickers—Each..... 01 
ae, ey ee eae 10 

Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11... 55 

kk OO SR eee 1.00 

Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 

bossed in gold) .........+. 02 
Fc sg uk a peWd Kon keke aes 05 
SR St tw anant vane 1S 
_ _ S SERERS OO ee ere 1.00 

Thread, Khaki spool .......... AS 
Per dozen spools ........... 1.20 

t Uniform Make-up Sets— 
ion oe ee TSP rae 70 

ong Coat Pattern , 
1 Pair Lapels — 
1 Spool of Thread aagaiag 
1 Set of Buttons —_ 
Two-piece Uniform ........+ 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern ; 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No Make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
NA oo aE a cithp des aed 20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite ........ 4.50 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


. Girl Scout equipment can be sold onl 
. Cash must accompany all orders. 


1 

2 

3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels 4 1 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


Wh 


Al 


4 en written approval of registered captain. 
ec 


throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization. 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 


drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
y= sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 


n you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Our September 
Contents 





Art and Poetry 


Cover Design . . . Lou Rogers 
Little Things . James Stephens 6 
Decoration by 
Rodney Thomson 


Stories 


Eileen and the Golden Helen 
Margaret Widdemer 
Illustrations by 
Frank Spradling 
Merry Bags the Lions 
Alice Dyar Russell 10 
Illustrations by 
Ethel Plummer 
The ee, bony Beads 
h Gilbert Cochran 15 
acu: by 
Ila McAfee 
The Secret Cargo 
Clarice Detzer 20 
Illustrations by 
Edward C. Caswell 
The Code of Honor of Azalea 
Laura Clayton King 24 
Illustrations by 
Ernest Green 


Our What-I-Wish-in-My- 
Magazine Contest 
Announcement . . . . 35, 36 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


Out for Track at Northwestern 
(Athlete) Iris Boulton 
“She’s on a Newspaper” (Scribe) 
Michael Williams 18 
Illustrations by 
Harriet Moncure 
Brave Girls Who Saw it Through 
(Life Saving) 
Leonora De Lima Andrews 23 
When We Build an Adirondack 
Lean-to (Craftsman) 


Fay Welch 27 
Let’s Talk About ” Clothes 
(Dressmaker) 
Hazel Rawson Cades 28 
Illustrations by 
Katharine Shane 
Your Mirror and You (Health 
Winner) . Grace T. Hallock 29 
Illustrations by 
Cornelia Brownlee 
The Beholder (Naturalist) . . 34 
Books (Scribe) 
May Lamberton Becker 41 


Our Girl Scout Pictures 
Your Outdoor Camp Fires . 30, 31 


Our Scribe’s Corner 


What the Girl Scouts Are Doing 
—Troop News From Every 
State . fe ke 


Other Pages of Interest 


Camp Fire Seats 
Ralph D. Eldred 3 
Along the Editor’s Trail... 5 
A Tenderfoot’s Dream 
Bruce Bairnsfather 40 
Laugh and Grow Scout . a 
Stamp News in Brief 
Osborn B. Bond 55 
Our Puzzle Pack George Carlson 58 
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The Hunter’s Supper 


While tramping through the woods on the 
way back to their camp one evening, a couple 
of Girl ried unexpectedly came upon a 
rather odd sight. This was where someone 
had just made their camp and not long since 
finished an evening meal. 

Although there was no one‘near at the 
time, there were plenty of signs which told 
their own story. On a blanket which was 
spread out on the ground before them, was 
a queer assortment of articles. This, one of 
the girls surmised, must have been the be- 
longings of some hunter. To which the 
other one added that she could tell exactly 
what he had had for supper, by arranging 
the name of each object in proper order and 
taking the first letter of each word as the 
answer. Can you do it? 


A! |E 


tise 
VIE 
R 








A 





A 
VIN 


A Scrambled Word Square 


Place the letters which are outside of the 
squares into the proper blank spaces so as 
to make a word square of five-letter words 
reading the same both down and across. 


A Holiday Charade 


By Exrzasetu Prerce, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Age 12, Troop 3 

My first is in ventilation but never in air. 
My second is in apple and also in pear. 
My third is in cat but never in dog. 
My fourth is in swamp but never in bog. 
My fifth is in tinker but never in fix. 
My sixth is in stir and also in mix, 
My seventh is in over but never in high. 
My last is in mine but not in my. 
My whole is a meaning all children praise. 
Another word for popular holidays. 





























Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time transform FARM into CITY in eight 


moves. 





Get 


A September Anagram 
Rearrange the letters which make up the 
remark of the Girl Scout in this picture and 
form the name of a well-known flower. 


An Enigma 
By Barsara Empury, Troop 27 
Memphis, Tenn. 
My 1, 11, 6 is a tree known to all Girl 
Scouts. 
My 8, 2, 7, 6 is something a Girl Scout 
never does to a door. 
My 12, 10, 3, 8, 12 is a method of fixing 
bread on a hike. 
My 9, 10, 6, 6, 7 is a punctuation mark. 
My 2, 5, 4 is a cover. 
My whole is a Girl Scout we all know. 


ANS 


W Ee 
JO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES) 


Tue Havuntep House Pvuzz_e 
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“Fools rush in where angels fear to 





ENIGMA: 
tread.” 

A Puzztze Sum: House + spear + oar — 
bouee + key — ear + ear — ark — year = 


ConceEALED Fruit: 1. Banana. 
Raisin. 4. Peach. 5. Orange. 


Worp Jumpinc: Moon, morn, born, barn, bark, 
dark. 


A Worp Dramonp: Spectre. 


2. Grape. 3. 





A new story by Ethel Cook Eliot coming 
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Does It Look as Large as This to You? 


Undoubtedly $1.50 looks large this time of 
year. There is your camp trip. All the things 
you want for your summer. You want THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, too. But how can you spare 
the money for a whole year’s subscription now ? 


The answer is simple. Take away the magni- 
fying glass. Shrink that $1.50 to soc. The price 
of five ice cream sodas—depending on what you 
order! The cost of two movies. And you have 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for five delightful 
months. 


Send your money to 


Five months of mystery stories, adventure 
stories, boarding school stories, athletic stories. 
Five months of Augusta Huiell Seaman, Ralph 
Henry Barbour, Jane Abbott, Edith Ballinger 
Price, Constance Lindsay Skinner. 


This soc. introductory offer is made especially 
to fit summer pocketbooks. It is open to any 
girl who has never before subscribed. By taking 
advantage of it immediately, your subscription 
will expire at Christmas time when your parents 
will be happy to renew for your present. 


The American Girl 


670 Lexington Ave., New York City 


This offer closes September ‘| 5th 











The MAN O’WAR 

















MIDDY 


(The Sloped Sides Make it Fit) 


When you go back to school this Fall you will notice that 
more girls than ever before are wearing Man O’War Middies. 
Girls who are proud of their appearance, who like to look 
neat and trim always, are wearing the sloped side Man O’ 
War Middy in ever-increasing numbers. It is indeed the 
middy for the American Girl. And more Girl Scouts wear 
the Man O’War Middy than any other make of white 
middy, according to a recent questionnaire sent out by the 
editor of THe AMERICAN Girt Magazine. 

The Man O’War Middy is moderate in price. The smart 


white Super-Jean model (A-11) in the illustration is priced 
at $1.50 (west of the Mississippi $1.75). That isn't a lot to 
pay for a real, quality garment that is considered best by the 
great majority of Girl Scouts, is it? If you do not know where 
to buy the Man O'War write the manufacturers, 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 








